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By Norman T) 


F FOUR or five months 3 
had told me that our can 
Governor would get as many votes | 

in New York City as were given to} 
Judge Panken tuesday I should have} 
been happily surprised. As it was, the | 
energy of the Judge’s campaign, the! 
excellence of our street meetings, the | 
apparent rebirth of enthusiasm in 
some sections of the party, and the 
obvious appeal of our case against the 
Democrats in the concrete matter of 
njunctions and police brutality led me 
© hope for a larger vote in the city. | 
‘evertheless, the fact, and the en- 
yuraging fact, is that in New York 
rity we have substituted for the yearly 
decisive increase in the 
ote cast for the head of our ticket. | 
nd we have done this without the 
per sort of organization work in 
of our own districts. To say this 
no refiection on our leaders. Pan- 
en himself, August Claessens 
ecutive secretary, the City Commit- 
not 
did 
indi- 


ate for 


| 
| 


ecrease a | 


ny 


» and many individual comrades, 
‘getting splendid Yiprels, 
wiv magnificent work. But 

jual effort of this sort, even though 
be of heroic proportions, and a last} 


some 


nute spurt of energy from the party 
large, will never accomplish much 
New York. politics. What we need | 
steady organizing and educational | 
bri. Every good Socialist knows! 
at I mean py organizing Work. My¥} 
eat hope is that out of this cam- | 
ign enough interest and enthusiasm } 

been generated to make possible | 
is organizing work, at least in those | 
stricts where our potential strength | 
reatest 
I do that the Smith} 
ha been somewhat weakened | 
our comrades and former com- 
The Al are 
numerous or, sure } 
themselves than two 


ictory believe 
th 
nong 


des, 


Smith Socialists 
at any 
they 


rate, less 


were 
' 

ppriten | 
socialists may With good conscience | 
this much satisfaction | 
election of Smith rather | 
If Mills had been elected | 


se at least 
of the 
n Mills: 
water power steal would have gone 
ough, 
irretrieval 


we should probably have lost | 


10 ly the chance to de- 


op 


st 
in the public interest the last of 
creat natural resources. Now 
h’s plan for 
o electricity from our water power 


state development of 
) private distribution of it is gross- | 
and 
as dangerous 
Republican 


inadequate may prove ulti- | 
to the public in- 
itself. 
fight | 


least 


rately 


re as the steal 


ut if 


or state 


Smith makes an honest 


developmen we may at 


ain time to educate the people in a 


roper 
The 


program | 
triumph of election | 


this 


great 
moment of} 
difficult two | 
the} 


le 
¢ 


crowning 


He 


be the 
has 
him He 
nomination ‘ 
campaign funds, 
drawn | 
not at all] 
notions 
his per- 
ability, his 
his re Smith 
nomination er the 
of the solid South 


a 


cannot 


Smith's 


before 


career. 
wears set 
Democratic much 


big 


election, without 


The 


¢ 


funds will have to «te 


rem men who love Smith 


for his occasional progressive 


but his wetness, 
onalits 
Llood 
cannot get 
embittered hostility; 


because of 


his administrative 


or ligion 


Irish 


o% 


the 


which is in e conserva- | 


the North 


very more 
Already 


Child 


h he has | 


Labor | 


tive than 


to throw over the 


had 
Amendment to please the curjous 
of solid 

Roman 


more 


com- 


bination the Protestant South 


Catholic 


ill 


and the hierarchy 
How 
How 


t 


throw over? 
to hold the affec- 
and their 
that will 
groups? I have 


little 


much a he 
will 


of 


support 


manage 
yn the workers valu | 
| 


able on terms not 


antage e these other 


nz 


repeatedly out how he 


has 


pointed 


ne within the last two years 


do 


6 of 41 


lonr in 
al n essive eco- 


two years 


next ? 
an even harder test. With 


lation. The 5 


respect politi 


r 
them forget 


holesale 
alre ady 
make | 


vote 


have 
did 
itl n 


needle ade work- 


gs like the difference 


tr 


on page 2) 


} 


| shop chairman, local officers 


| Lev 


| Owing 
} the 


PARTY TO-ERECT 


MONUMENT 
TO DEBS 


: mily of the Socialist 
weader Sends Thanks 
for Tributes 


oi 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
HICAGO.—Opening of a _ public 


N. Y. Meeting to Discuss 
Distrisiantion Against 
Liberal School Teachers 


HE,.. Citizens’ Committee of One 
Hundred has called a mass meet- 
ing to be held on Tuesday even- 

ing, November 9, at P. S. 27, 42nd 
street, near Third avenue, in fighting 
for three members of the Teachers 





Union who have been punished by the 
| New York City Board of Superintend- 
ents for their opinions. They are Dr. 
Jessie Wallace Hughan, Dr. Abraham 
Lefkowitz and Miss Ruth Gillette 
Hardy. : 
This mass meeting on Tuesday is} 








subscription to erect a monu- 
ment to Eugene V. Debs, de- 


ceased Socialist leader, is being planned | 


by the Socialist party, of which Debs 
was national chairman at the 
his death. 

The national executive committee. of 
the party is now voting on a motion 
by 
provides that collection 
begun immediately. This 
be carried, it is most likely. 

The national office of the 


of funds be 


party has received the following letter | 


from the Debs family which it has 


| passed on to the members of the party | 


through the press: 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
October 29, 1926. 
To Comrades and Friends: 

The tender and touching trib- 
utes paid by comrades and friends 
to our dearly beloved Gene, who 
loved them with a feeling that was 
divine, will ever be remembered by 
us and have an abiding place in 
our hearts through all the years, 
and we hereby desire to. express 
our’ most profound appreciation 
and. grateful. thanke- fore their 
beautiful devotion in the hour of 
our great sorrow. 

The Debs Family. 


PLAN. MEMORIAL TO DEBS 


labor men in Cincinnati, it was de- 
cided to launch a movement for estab- 
lishing a memorial to Eugene V. Debs 
in Terre Haute, Ind., his birthplace. 





Many Meetings 
Memorialize Debs 
Throughout Nation 


of 


Debs 


Trade unionists and Socialists 
Chicago arranged 


memorial meetings when the news was 


immediately 
of 
Socialist. On Wednesday of last week | 
the Socialist Party filled Ashland Audi- | 
friends and| 


received the passing of the great} 


torium with sorrowing 
comrades, 

The at this meeting were / 
Leo Krzycki of the Amalgamated cloth- | 
ing Workers and Socialist Party; | 
George R. Kirkpatrick and Irvin St 
John Tucker the Socialist Party; 
Sam Levin of the Amalgamated; Dr. 
Lobert spoke in Yiddish, and a 
Slovenian speaker. Secretary 
William H. Henry presided 

On Thursday night the Amalgamated 
special mem- 

Park Audi- 
by 


speakers 


of 


who 
National 


Slothing Workers held a 
in Dougias 
was arranged 


orial meeting 


torium the 


which 
and dele- 
The Audi- | 


to « apacity 


to the Joint Board. 

filled 
s were Leo Krzycki, S 

Hardman, and 


President of 


gates 
torium was 

The speak 
J 


in, Ss 
Hillman, 
mated. 
Sunday afternoon 
friends mem 
Tremont Temple 
bad weather 


Last 
cialists 


and their hel 
orial meeti in 


tl 
audience 


attended 


to extremely 


ut but about 
The 
George E. Roewer, Walter S. Hutch 
Party candidate Gover 
Oneal, editor The 
and a Yiddish 
Hutchins and Oneal 
night at 


field. 


was down 


were 


800 speakers 
ins 
Socialist yr 
James 
Leader, 
spoke 
ar I meeting in 


On Sunday, Nover 
August Claessens wi 
rial Baltimore 


night 


meeting ir 


1 


ght in Paterson, N. J 


Widely Known Lecturer 
at Bronx Free Fello 
Pees 


Da e 


wship 


rthur igh wid 


o . 


Sunda; 


The sut 


id, 
Forum 
dress 

At 
Leon 
Pri 
Wi 
peat 


t neetinge the 


will speak on 
Things 


Kaufman 


Rosser Land 


We 


jie.” 


e Pay for the 


Geneviev« 
songs 


e 


time of | 


Morris Hillquit of New York,.that | 


motion will | 


Socialist | 


| ticlan, 


called to present to the public’a clear | 
picture of the dangerous situation in| 
which teaches of  inteHigence and | 
courage find themselves in the City of 
New York. .The cases of three able| 
|and distinguished teachers will be} 
stated, and the history of thé disgrace- 
| ful and reactionary conduct of the! 
| Board of Superintendents will be diss | 
closed. 
The speakers will 
Garrison \Vill@rd, Mrs. 
Lindlof, teacher in P. S. 
ton; Miss Rose Sclineiderman of the| 
Women’s Trade Union League, Mr. Ed- 
ward I, Cassidy of Typographical | 
Union No. 6, Dr. Henry R. Linville, | 
president of the Teachers’ Union, andj} 
| Mr. Gilbert E. Roe. 
} 


be Mr. Oswald} 
Johanna M./| 
183, Manhat- 


| 


MAURER POLLS A’ 
BIG VOTE 


Socialist Rolls Up 5,625, | 
but Is Nosed Out at | 
End i 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
EADING, Pa.—James H. Maurer, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In spite of the big Smith} CINCINNATI.—Atan informal meet- | 
ing of a number of middie western | 


Socialist, made a wonderful run | 

for the State Assembly, polling | 
5,625 and losing to a Republican by | 
| the narrow margin of 657 votes. 

A. P. Bower, vice-president of the} 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, ran | 
11,000 votes behind Maurer. Failure of | 
the workers to register caused defeat | 
of the Socialists. Less than 20,000 of 
| possible 50,000 voters qualified through- 


Ss 


out the entire election. 

The Socialists ran neck and 
with Democratic and Republican 
ponents and final results were in doubt 
district re-| 


neck 
op- 
until practically every 
ported. 

Three municipal loan items strongly | 
old party poli-! 


morning 


by 
“Times,” 
paper, and the Chamber of Commerce, | 
were opposed by Socialists and voted 
dow! } 
The 
outcome, considering 
cision against loans 
ecialist policies 
The high 


supported every 
the news- | 


jubilant over the 
the voters’ de- 
vindication of 


Socialists are 


as 


s 
Socialist vote and defeat 


| of the loans has aréused the old fight- 


spirit and increased ac 


along organization lines, 


ing presages 


ti | 


FINNISH SOCIALISTS 
TO PUSH PROPAGANDA 


| tled 


was reported at a meeting 
Council the Finnish 
in September that, al- 

party | 
000, 


General of 
Party 
membership 


the 


Socialist 


of 


thou the o 


f.the 


it only o 


the 
that 


was growing was 
about 10 per 
voters, it was 
be taken 


rropaganda 


6, 
cent of Socialist 


decided immediate 
intensifying 


party | 


steps toward 
both 
cruiting 
A 


ranged 


general f and 


recruiting week was ar- 


wit 
poorer 


special 
} 


for nh mass meet- 


which 
told 


October, 2 


at 


tax-payers 
for the 


ings the 
were be the reasons 


adv 


disguting 


to 
taxation 


deeply. 


rise in indirect 


is them ‘so 
the 
and 


1s 


D 1 to 


slides 


ittention is to al 


lantern 


10Vies, lectures 


and 


to be tech- 


the Socialist 
nized 


passe 


press 
rllv 
1 esolution 
ity that 
t 


defeated, 


prese! Conserva- | 


being the 


the govern- 


deci- 


positiv 


enter 


the ultimate 


nal upon a € 
with a 


donted 
lopted 


was resol. 


a 
to 


ration of 
litarism and 
adopted 
had since, some 
me inadequate. There was 


tary 


the 


yneerning 


wards 
i 


land program in 


cre in re- | 


the parliamen 


announced for the 


| Workers’ Union, Leca) 1. 


}union and 


| they 


| 
they 


JEWELRY UNION 
ENJOINED 
BY COURT 


Organization Work 
Halted— Novelty 
Workers Strike Con- 


tinues Strong. 


—~e———— 





NE of the most sweeping tempo- 
rary injunctions ‘ever issued 
against a labor union was grant- 
this the Jewelry 
The tempo- 
rary restraining order was ‘issued by 
Justice Wasservogel of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. 

The injunction is practically an or- 
der prohibiting the union from organ. 
izing the jewelry workers employed by 
the’ firm of Dinhofer Bros., Inc., -at 
150 Lafayette Street, New York City. 
A hearing will be given on the tem- 
porary order on Monday, November 8. 

Aside from the usual prohibitions 


ed week against 





contained in such orders, the officials 
and members of the union are enjoined 
from pursuing “any scheme or conspir- 
acy among themselves or with others | 
organized for the purpose of annoying, 
hindering, ‘interfering with persons} 
who now or may hereafter be in the | 
employ of the plaintiff.” 

The firm declares that a year ago! 
#@ number of workers were discharged | 
and that they “conceived an animosity 
against niygelf and the other officers | 
the “jyaint'*, @rporation” | and} 
“urged the defendant union to attempt | 
to unionize my place of business and | 
compel the plaintiff, by picketing, 
force and intimidation, to employ only | 
union labor.* } 

The firm employs 
Experience of the 
plant is that 
spy system 
and workers who 
zation of a union. 

The Novelty Jew 
sociation is endeavoring to break the} 
drive the small manu/ac- 
of business by prolonging) 
the present strike, according to An- 
thony Capraro, manager Local 17, 
which has been conducting a strike for 


| 
| 
| 


or 


about 
union 
it apparently 
ferret 
may 


75 people. | 
with 
employs 
organizers | 
favor organi-| 
| 


this 
u 


to out 


elers Employers As- 


turers out 


of 


union recognition since October 5. 
“This association not being built} 
to serve the interests of the industry,” | 
Capraro declares. “The leaders of the | 
association know that the small fellows 
cannot last long. If they can prolong | 
the strike three four weeks more, | 
think they n break both the} 
manufacturers and the union. | 


is 


or 
ca 


small 


| By that time all of the trade will have} 


gone to the big shops and the little| 
fellows will be left out in the cold. Mr. | 
Fishel, of Fishel & Nessler, 184 Fifth| 


| avenue, is one of the moving spirits in| 


the association. He has been paying 
the initiation fees for small manufac- | 
have joined, and has 
money to on. He} 
them, that his} 
them. 
that | 
Last 


turers who ad-| 
vanced them 
has not told 


intention 


carry 
however 
real is to double-cross 

“We have just learned, however 
Mr. Fishel is changing his tactics 
Monday, when his workers went 
their ba told if 
did to work must 
ind take their tools away. When 
one worker went a‘ter his tools to take 
and a job in one of the set- 
shops, Fishel said to him: ‘Well, 
leave them here a few days more.’ He 
is evidently not so sure that he has the| 
ind. He that 
union means business, and he is weak- 
ening.” | 

The union announces that H. Munzer, 
Inc., of 3 West Thirty-third street, has 
settled with the union, making eleven 
in ten days’ time. In ad- 
Smith, 34 West Thirty- | 


has just broken away from 


to get 


ck they were t 


pas 


not return the 


come 


cet 


them 


situation in h sees the 


settlements 
dition, H 

sixth street, 
the association, the union having pulled 
skilled mechanic 


n 


of 


out his’ most on 


Wednesda) 
The employers hav been hiring 
and up pick- 


and the Police Department has ren- 


e 


to intimidate beat 
ets, 
dered assist ‘e in the same work. but 
the 


eting, 


ne 
union has continued its daily pick- 


and the siutation is well in hand. 
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| the 


|} be the general 


absolt 


New York and 





Increase in City 


Near 33 


Per Cent, 


Returns [Indicate 





ITH the exact size of the in- 
crease still in doubt, it is ap- 
parent that the New York 

City Socialist vote increased substan- 
tially in the election just held. The 
estimated gain runs from 15 per cent 
to as high as 33 per cent over the vote 
of 1925. 

Here are the unofficial figures issued 
by the Police Department: 

New York City Socialist Vote 
1925. 1926. 
9,482 10,214 
11,133 12,919 
10,809 25,699 
1,943 


207 


Borough. 
Manhattan 
Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Queens 
Richmond 


216 
50,930 

The increases by Assembly Districts 
in Manhattan reflects the amount of 
party activity. very closely. In the Sixth 
and Eighth Assembly. Districts, where 
the Socialists put in their hardest work, 
gains are outstandingly large. 
the Manhattan figures: 

Manhattan 


1926. 


Here are 


1926 
174 
282 


667 


452 | 


895 


719 
216 
224 
116 
223 


662 


153 
1,292 
168 
143 
156 


245 


1,882 } 


State Secretary Merrill reports that 
| election returns from upstate counties 
lare extremely -slow in coming in, hot 
| even complete figures in the Capitol 
district being ayailable as to the So- 
Party In Schenectady 
County, where 
falling off in the total of the county, 
it is noticed that outlaying towns like 
showed a phenomenal 
of Socialist 
the State 


cialist vote. 


there. seems to be a 


Duanesburglt 
the number 
| votes This, 
secretary, is tobe attributed solely and 


increase in 





cast. declares 


}exclusively to the radio. Farmers, who 
never heard a Socialist speech before, 
or wént to a Socialist meeting in their 
i lives Hstened in to Judge Panken when 
he was broadcast at Schenectady last 
week. The radio must inevitably suc- 


ceed the soapbox as the preferred 


| 
| method of propaganda. 
| last few 


the State office circularized 
| by 


! 

| Voters with Socialist campaign pam- 
|phlets. <A 
| : 

should be circularized if we expect to 


this 


In the 


campaign 


mail approximately 22,000 upstate 


hundred times as many 


get results way in competition 


| ‘ . P 
| with the two old parties. This work, 


|} comments the State secretary, was not 
eatin | { 


| started soon enough, but the necessary. 


| finance was not available until the last 


| moment. 





Six Days Work in Five 


Is Henry 


cntepeangunianii 
By a New Leader Correspondent 
t&cROIT.—Henry Ford’s “five- 
day week plan,” with the stimu- 


lation of his huge publicity ma- | 
as a welfare | 


chine, has been heralded 


scheme intended exclusively to benefit | 


workers. 


Penr 

WIS. RETURN 

- SOCIALIST 10 
HOUSE 


Farmer-Laburites 
Go to Washington. 


By a New Leader Correspond 
ILWAUKEE. Cong 
Victor L. Berger, Socialist, 
re-elected from. the 5th -d 
trict of Wisconsin for the sixth ti 
by a vote of 26,241 against a vote 
24,134 for William H. Stafford, his op 
ponent, a conservative Republican. 
The Democratic candidate in tha 
district polled 3,375. Eight Socialis 
Assemblymen and two Socialist Sen« 
ators will sit in the next State Legis4 
lature as a result of the balloting yes- 


terday. This is an increase of on 
Assemblymen., 


lost one senatoria} 





The Socialists 


F district. 
hectic’ days of the | 


E. T. Melms, the Socialist candidate 
_for’Congress from the fourth distriet, 
lost by 5,154 votes to John S. Schafer, 
the incumbent, despite the fact that 
the Railroad Brotherhoods -and Pro- 
gressives went out to knife Schafer in 
the election, Melms polled 14,744, while 
Stafford drew 19,898. _The Democratic 
candidate in that district got 7,015. — 

The Socialists came within 3,006 
votes of cattyingthe City-and Uy 
of Milwaukee for Alfred Benson, can- 
didate for Sheriff, 

Edmund T. Melms, candidate for 
Congress in the fourth district, lost 
by 5,000 votes to Congressman Schafer, 
who was returned despite opposition 
of the Progressives. He also had the 
support of the Stalwart Republicans, 
the Coolidge faction in Wisconsin. 
However, Schafer’s lead.of 18,000 votes 





ff ord’s Scheme 





BROPHY SCORES 
VICTORY 


Observers acquainted with the facts} 


of the automobile industry interpret it 
differently. 

They in Ford's 
plan a scheme to meet the serious com- 

of ths General Motors Com- 
With th» tightening of the au- 
tomobile market, Ford has 
to make sharp cuts in production costs 
or take serious Thousands 
workers laid off 

The scheme evolved is the 


see five-day-week 
petition 
pany. 

been forced 


lesses. 
must be 


week. 
that production 
up to a point where 


must do six days work in 


The provides 


plan 
be speeded 
workers 

The Ford 
machine-like 
dizzy 


introduce 


will 
the 
whose reputa- 
rushing of 
rate is world- 
“efficiency” 


five plants, 
tion for 


employees 
will 


at a 


wide, new 
methods. 

“Keep pace with the machines” will 
who fail 
discharged. 
have 


Those 
b 
measure, 


rule. 
stand the pace will be 
Thus Ford will, in 
met the competition of General Motors, 
be reduced 


ey 


to 
a 


to greater 
will be 
industrial re- 
the five-day- 


his. workers wil! 


automotons than er and he 


pioneer 


foundér 


in 
of 


hailed as a 
lations—the 
week. 


SWEDISH SOCIALISTS 
GAIN IN CITY ELECTIONS 


the municipa 
ld 


that 


Incomplete reports of 
provincial elections it 
September 
Par 


eve 


and 


Sweden 


tne 


in show 
1 Democratic ty made s 


Social 


stantial gains almost 


number of seats captured 
estimated 10 
provincial 

These tions 


ance in Swedish poli 


per cent 


at 
elections 


elec are of 


bers of itv cou 


six 
vin¢ 
bership 


ment 


the 


2 e 


ver} 


shows 


of 
of the campaign 
cialist 
ment of 
workers 
strikes 
cause 
geois cx 
June, 
creasing 
Furthern 


erate-sized 


last 


mi 


ite 
put 
icipal 


into operation. 


to m 


improvements 


of | 


“five-day- | 


its | 


Peabody Coal Company 
Forced to Sign Agree- 
ment with Miners 


| 
| 
| —— 
} 


Pa. (F. P.).—Central | 


Pennsylvania minerg, under the leader- | 


Clearfield, 


| ship of President John Brophy, have 
scored a desisive victory over the Pea- 
| body Coal that operates a 
string of mines, employing 2,000 men, 
for the Mining & Ex- 
change Company, subsidiary of the 
Erie Railroad 

The 2,000 again 
under the union scale, after weathering 
and strikes, and 


Company 


Northwestern 
a 
men are at work 
six months of lockouts 
the companies have abandoned the at 
tempt to break the organization and re- 
store the 1917 scale, with its 33 percent | 
wage reductions 
This the 
any 


first 
of 


won ove 


important victory 

United Mine 
a big corpora- 
ong | 


| is 
that section the 
1% r 


hz 
in the bituminous fields for a 


Workers e 


1 
i 


tion 
while and it 
thousands of other members of the 
The effect i 


west 


brought cheer to 


has 


union may reach to t 


middle where the Peabody Coal 
Company though 


-breaker in Kentucky. 


union in Illinois, 
contract 
The 
Peabody -Erie 

Ma) 
Jefferson 


¢ on wrec 


King 
began 


attempt at un 


mine 
in 


counties 


when g 
Elk 
paganda said 


the 


April and pits 


Clearfield, 


and 


shut down ym par 


th -open on 


1924 
4S 
ganda 
Paul 


zion 


e mines would never 


scale President 
With 

His skillft 
Fuller 


dar 


Ww. the Erie re- 


bor Chautauquas 


deserved rep- 


suffering 
ra 7 ers 
1a) «6«Gancers 


bands in jazzing 


th 
lara Johnson 


phere of depresse 


( the assistar 
organized 
omen's 
men 
for the 


The companies’ 


Kramer 


before 


biggest 

1 the.1917 

nis union spirit and after three months’ 
handful of 
like the} 


scale, failed 
+} 


failure 
men 


than a 
shut down 


re 


j others. 


| by 


| Labor 
} indicate. 


of two years ago was cut down t 
5,000 this year. About 45,000 votes 
were cast in the fourth district. 
Victor L. Berger emerges victoria 
in one of the strongest campaigns the 
Republicans have ever conducted in 
his district. He received 49 per cent 
of the total vote cast against 42 
per cent two years ago when he won 
only 509 The Republicans 
made special efforts to defeat him. 
Berger's plurality on Tuesday was 
over 2,000. He received 26,241. votes 
against 24,134 for Stafford, Republican, 
and 3,375 for Democrat. , 


as 


votes. 


the a 
By a New Leader Correspondent 

MINNESOTA.—O. U. Kvale, W. L. 
and Knud Wefald have been 
Congress on the Farmer- 
ticket in this State, the returns 
This is a gain of Congress- 
Farmer-Labor party, 
Wefald being members at 


Carss 


elected to 


man for the 


Kvale 


present 


and 


Hosiery Workers Report 
3,000 More Members 


PHILADELPHIA.—The 


favorat 


present time 


le the organization of 


A. J. Muste, 


‘wood Labor College, te 


is 
industry, said 


Broo 
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worke began their activity 
and carried on through two hard 
The Federation will keep @ 
manager in New York and 
New Jersey and contribute to his sup- 
the good re- 
sults already The new or- 
ganizing the Federation 
calls for the establishment of districts, 
managers in each district. 
Three thousand workers have joined 
the organigation in the last year. 
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at to 10 Wreek Labor 
ent Is Placed 
it Doors of Church 


—_—1-—— 


P desiisean Federation of Labor 
sd statements regarding its at- 

le in the conflict between Church 
ite created recently by the re- 
-the Rojan Catholic hierarchy 

fico, with the Pope’s sanction, 
by the existing Mexican laws. 
questions at issue, the statement 
are as follows: First, is the 

to be permitted to become .a 

3 capable of successfully oppos- 
State; and, second, is ‘the 

h to oppose the demands of mod- 
femocracy and industrial prog- 


Mexican Federation of Labor 
both of these questions em- 
in the negative and has 
its full support to the Calles 
ment in its determination to 
the Constitution of the Republic 


pd 


th 


hough Church and State in 
ve been separated since 1857, 
hurch has never ceased to be a 
real factor to be reckoned with 
plitics. The Church backed Diaz 
-~Madero led the 1910 revolution, 
h was the impetus in recent times 
the social reformation being 
ed out in Mexico since that time, 
last stages of which are now tak- 
place. After Diaz’s downfall, the 
h tried to win favor with Madero 
having failed, it supported Vic- 
no Huerta, the dictator who as- 
thé présidency after having 
: President Madero and Vice- 
nt Pino Suarez. 

enustiano Carranza led the rebel- 

which ousted the murderous 

uerta and laid the way for the re- 
riting of the federal constitution of 
7. This constitution of 1917 stated 

im more definite terms the famous con- 
ditions concerning ownership of prop- 
erty; it outlined modern principles in 
labor legislation, and, in keeping with 
the spirit of definite action which had 
pived in Mexico during its years of 

Dlution, it stated in more clear 
terms than the former constitution of 

. those restrictions relating to the 

temporal power of the Church as an 
tution. 
esident Carranza, however, was 
in the enforcement of the consti- 
al provisions. His lapses were 
nsible for his lessening popular- 
ity, and when in 1920 he tried to im- 
Pose his own successor, he was over- 
thrown. His successors, engaged as 
they were with thé pacification of a 
country torn asunder by revolution 
SBP 1910, had not the opportunity to 
@nforce in full the mandates of thé 
laws. Obregon’s work of pacification 
Was temporarily stopped by the De la 
Huerta revolt of 1923, which was sup- 
ported and perhaps even provoked by 
the Catholié and reactionary elements 
fn Mexico and quelled only through the 
staunch support given the constitue 
tional authorities by the Mexican la- 
bor organizations. True it is that it 
Was only Obregon’s work during his 
four years in the presidency previous 
to Calles’ election that has made it 
ble for President Calles really to 
© ahead in carrying out the vast 
reform plans outlined in the constitu- 
tion of 1917. 

Chief among these réforms, of 
course, has beén the regulations for the 
enforcement of oil and property laws, 
which regulations provoked a tense 
diplomatic situation between the 
United States and Mexico and seeméd 
likely to result in a serious crisis. 
“At the most critical point of this sit- 
uation—early this year—the Church 
authorities came forth unprovokedly 
with a statement embodying their re- 
fusal to abide by the 1917 constitution, 
and, because of the very unpropitious 
time chosen for the issuance of this 
statement, its effect was all the moré 
serious. However, no penalties were 
Specified in the penal code for such 
offenses and the State could not act. 

On July 2 the amended penal code 
Was enacted to be in force as from 

August 1 of this year. Meanwhile the 
contreversy with the United States 
ver the regulations of the petroleum 
nd property laws had beén settled for 

he time favorably to Mexico. The 
Mexican Government was free to de- 
vote its undividéd attention to the ac- 
tion of the Church. 

The laws which the clergy refuse tu 
Pbey are very simple and do not in- 

olve religious matters in the least, 
ll that is asked of priests in charge 
f temples is to register with the mu- 
icipal authorities. But the Mexican 
rehbishops and bishops maintain that 
uch action implies submission to civil 
authorities, and rather than tender 
Such recognition, they ordered all 
riests to Withdraw from temple ser- 
ice, hoping thereby to incite the 
religious-minded population to revolt. 
{ The priests, in obeyance to the 


Mex- 


tu 
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LUIS N. MORONES, President of 
Mexican Federation of Labor and Sec- 
retary of Labor in the Calles Cabinet. 


hierarchy, have withdrawn rather than 


register. 
The Church has failed utterly in its 


the people. No incidents worthy of 
mention have attended upon the with- 
drawal of the priests. The churches 
have been taken over by the municipal 
authorities of each place and given in 
charge of ten members of the com- 
munity, who have kept them open as 
usual, thus causing no inconvenience 
to the faithful. The archbishops and 
bishops have asked President Calles 
recently to overlook the priests’ not 
registering, but Calles has replied that 
he cannot do this, and has counseled 
the prelates to avail thefaselves of the 
ways specified in thé constitution for 
amending the laws. 

Towards the end of July the situa- 
tion looked as if serious trouble might 
take place on or about August 1. 
There were rumors of revolution, ru- 
mors which were confirmed recently 
when the anti-government coup, led by 
a former Mexican general, Bnrique 
Estrada, was stayed in time on the 
American border. 

Loyally supporting President Calles, 
the Méxican Federation of Labor 
(known by its initial letters as the 
CROM), organized a public demonstra- 
tion in Mexico City on August 1 when 
more than one hundred thousand men 
and women marched. At that time the 
CROM stated and has recently empha- 
sized: that it is non-sectarian, that it 
does not intrude in matters of faith 
or of dogma, but that it does not per- 
mit sectarian groups to interfere in 
matters of politics. 

The CROM is also declaredly in fa- 
vor of the most strict enforcement of 
the ‘constitutjonal,mandates concern; 
ing education and worship, which are 
as follows: Religion is not to be 
taught in any school in Mexico in the 
primary grades. This does not forbid 
Sunday schools; it merely takes re- 
ligion as a subject oyt of the primary 
school curricula. It applies to all 
creeds. No minister of any religion 
who is not a Mexican by birth may 
officiate in a Mexican church. Minis- 
ters in charge of churches mist regis- 
ter with the municipal authorities and 
Shall be held responsible for the 
churches in their keeping, which have 
been national property since 1857. 

Not only in Mexico but throughout 
Latin America the Church has antag- 
onized trades unions not declaring 
themselves Roman Catholic and ex- 
cluding members of other religious 
persuasions. Recently, in Nicaragua, 
Central America, the Bishop of Gra- 
nada, Monsigner Canuto Jose Reyes y 
Balladares, issued a pastoral letter 
anathematizing all trade unionists in 
that country because the Nicaraguan 
Federation of Labor, which is affili- 
ated with the CROM, would not sub- 
mit to the Churek-appointed léader- 
ship of Dominican friars and ally itself 
with the Catholic trade union move- 
ment of Belgium. 

In Mexico, the Church, through its 
Catholic-Action channels, has sought 
to organize a Cathelic Labor Federa- 
tion opposed to the CROM, but in spite 
ef the fact that entire freedem has 
been allowed its organizers, their ef- 
forts, according to their own official 
figures, have succeeded in bringing to- 
gether only 22,374 workers, distributed 
among 353 unions, while the CROM at 
the present time registers a miember- 
Ship of over one and a half million. 


Waiters’ Union Votes 
Aid to N. Y. Y. Y. Goakmakers 


| 
| 
At-a recent meeting ef the Waiters’ 
| 
| 


Union Local 1, of New York, the or- 
ganization voted to donate fifteen hun- 
dred dollars to assist thé cloakmakers | 
on strike for the last sixteen weeks 
Secretary-treasurer William Lehman, | 
of the Waiters’ Union, pointed out! 
when he forwarded the first payment of | 





five hundred dollars that if need be| 





THE PEOPLE'S INSTITUTE 


AT COOPER UNION 


AT 8 O'CLOCK 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER ith 


CONCERT by the AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9th 


DR. FLOYD H. ALLPORT 
“Personality and Its Social Relationship” 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12th 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“The Loss of Intellectual Leaderghip 
in @ie Modern World” 


ADMISSION FREE 
Open Forum 


; 


| 


| 


; 


sar MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOI 


AT 8&8 O'CLOCK 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER &th 
MARK VAN DOREN } 
“Henry Adams” | 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10th 
DR. IRVIN EODMAN | 

“Selence and Reality” 

THUBSDAY, NOVEMBER lith | 
DR. E. G. SPAULDING } 


“Space and Time” 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13th 


G. KINGSLEY NOBLE, Ph.D. 
“What Is Evolution?” 


ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


dependence on the voluntary action ofe 





| will address the 


BOX STRIKERS 
RECEIVE AID 


Other Unions Come to. 
the Assistance of New 


York Workers 


——_—_e-—- 


TRIKING paper box workers have 
entered the fifth week of their 
strike in New York. 

During the past weex other unions 
have begun to send in contributions to 
the Papér Box Makers’ Union to aug- 
ment the union’s war chest. John P. 
Burke, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, came down from 
Fort Edward, N. Y., to pledge his sup- 
port to the workers assembled in Web- 
ster Hall. Burke praised the workers 
for their splendid conduct of the strike 
and said that if the union two years 
ago had had the present honest and 
intelligent leadership the split with the 
International union would never have 
occurred. 

The police and the courts have con- 
tinued their allegiance to the cause of 
the employers. Pickets have been ar- 
rested and fined for “disorderly con- 
duct,” while the bosses have received 
police protection for every scab wagqu 
delivering boxes to the uptown millin- 
ery and clothing district. Workers in 
three automobiles were sent‘ out last 
Friday to follow these wagons from the 
paper box district up Broadway, and 
Sixth avenue to the clothing district. 

On each wagon was a cop. On the 
hood of each picketing car stood a 
sign reading: “See the strikebreaker. 
He is protected. But not the pickets.” 
And on the other side of the sign: “The 
police protect property. How about the 
workers’ Standards?” 

At Broadway and East 17th street 
one car was stopped by a cop. The 
driver asked the cop if it were a viv- 
tetion of the law to advertise a strike. 
“Every show that comes to town is 
allowed to advertise itself in a simi- 
lar manner,” he protested. 

The cop thought otherwise. 
isn’t advertising,” he said. 
agitation—Bolshevism.” 

When asked if it were Bolshevism to 
fight for a 44-hour week and decent 
wages and to let the public know the 
facts, the officer’s only reply was to 
force the driver to haul down the sign 
and threaten him with arrest. The 
driver was let go, however. 

The other two ears drove around the 
west side for several hours without be- 
ing stopped, attracting large crowds of 
interested passersby at every crossing, 
where they were held up by the traffic. 

On one occasion last week a boss 
assaulted a striker on the picket line 
and cut his hand so badly with a stil- 
letto knife that five stitches had'to be 
taken in it. Both were arrested and 
taken to the Fifth street police station, 
the picket being charged with at- 
tempted assault and the boss with fe- 
lonious assault and carrying dangerous 
weapons, namely, the stilletto and a re- 
volver. Because the cep insisted on 
pressing charges against the boss, the 
judge dismissed hoth cases. “Justice” 
for the employers, but not for the 
worker. 


| 


“This 
This is 





the union will give more than the sum 
voted to help the cloakmakers win 
their strike. He further pointed out 
that the fight of the cloakmakers con- 
cerned the entire labor movement and 
urged all other trade unions to do 
their utmost for the striking garment 
workers. 





The union voted an additional sum 
of fifty dollars for the Passaic textile 
strikers, having sent them $500 sev- 
eral months ago. An additional appro- 
priation of $2,000 was made for a num- 
ber of workers’ relief and charity or- 
ganizations. Among the ten organiza- 
tions to recéive part of this appropria- | 
tion are: 

The Ex-Patients’ 
of Denver, Colorado. 

The Deborah Consumptive 
Society. 

The Jewish Consumptive Relief So- 
elety of Los Angeles. 

The Medford Sanitarium for 
culosis of Long Island. 

The Lenox Hil! Hospital. 


Tubercular Home 


Relief 


Tuber- 


TO COMMEMORATE. 
39TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
HAYMARKET TRAGEDY | 


—_———~——. 





: | 
In commemoration of the martyrs of 


1887, who died to the lust of 
the masters In the Haymarket Tragedy, | 
Pa | 
1 


satisfy 


mass meeting will be held November | 
by the International Anarchist 
Group of New York. 
Speakers in all languages, 
Italian, Polish and 
meeting. 
Joseph Cohen, I. 


0 


English, } 
Spanish, Jewish, 
The speaker “f 


Harry Kelly, Brovsky, 


| Manuel Ferro, Mateo Rico, Menen and 


The Road to Free- | 
3rd street, New 


others. The place: 
dom Center, 149 East 23 
York city, at 8:15 p. m 
The second anniversary of “The 
Road to Freedom” will be celebrated at 
a banquet November 20, at 222 East | 
14th street (Sollins’ Dining Room). 
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(Continued from page 1) 


it ought to have made. Before thou- 
sahds of péople I outlined the plain 
facts about the injunction situation 
and about Smith’s responsibility for 
Commissioner McLoughlin and his po- 
lice policies. T pointed out that after 
our charges were made and as the 
election drew nearer the policy of 
wholesale arrests was moderated. Ob- 
viously the Democratic politicians 
feared the issue terribly. I used to 
challenge a defender of the Tammany 
Hall policy to speak his mind. Never 
once did anyone come forward. Never 
once did the crowd shows signs of dis- 
agreement with what I said, Other 
Socialist speakers had similar experi- 
ences. Yet, the protest vote, which 


might have been a club over Smith’s 
head, was far smaller than it should 
have been. I met at least two Demo- 
cratic election officials on election day 





with strikers’ cards working hard for 
the whole ticket! 

As for the old line A. F. of L. leader- | 
ship in this matter, it is almost hope- | 
less. In no other country in the world 
would it be possible for a labor leader 
to do what Matt Woll did for Smith. 
He does not even live in New York. 
He never went out on any picket line. 
Yet he had the effrontery to announce 
that he had investigated the charges 
of Smith’s responsibility for the situa- 
tion in New York and that they were 
false—due solely to the work of Com- 
munists or reactionary employers! I 
don’t believe that Woll’s statement 
made much difference. It is proof of 
the wéakness of the American labor 
movement and its leadership that such 
statements don’t make much differ- 
encé. But it shows the ease with which 
the leaders of a labor movement can 
be held in line even on the one issue 
of injunctions, where they usually talk 
the bravest. Matthew Woll, of course, 
is the sort of man who would affirm 
that the moon Was made of green 
cheese if by accident he heard a Com- 
munist speaker affirm the contrary. 
He is the man who apparently tried to 
sabotage relief for the Passaic strike 
after it was taken over by the U. T. W. 
by making an uncalled for attack on 
Senator Borah and his relation to the 
strike. As long as the labor movement 
accepts that kind of leadership Al 
Smith may be able to manage it. Cer- 
tainly Henry Ford won't need to worry 
about any attacks on company unions 
or his own paternalistic despotism in 


industry. 
? Foe wl 
There is no reason at all to cry over 
The Sen- 


reaction- 


Senator Wadsworth’s defeat. 
ate loses one of its ablest 
a thoroughgo- 


aries. Wadsworth was 


ing militarist and imperialist, whose 
position as chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, well as in the 
Senate in general, gave him dangerous 
power. Wagner may prove no better, 
but it will take him a while to be in a 
position to do much harm to the 
things we care about. 
What a low opinion 
worth and Wagner both have of the 
electorate! Both went all New 
York State and neither of them dis- 
cussed an important issue. We have} 
Sent a new man to the Senate from | 
New York without knowing where he| 
stands on any important question of 
foreign policy domestic taxation. 
He ran for office on the basis that he 
was better than Wadsworth, that he 
had once been a poor boy and that! 
eight years ago, in the State Senate, | 
he had a fairly good record, as old 
party politicians go. Upstate, I under- 
stand, he or his friends let it be known | 
that once, long ago, he had attended | 
and, I believe, taught in a Lutheran 
Sunday School. Among the Jews of 
the East Side, on the other hand, there | 
was circulated a picture of his father, | 
a fine patriarchal type of man with a 
long beard and a Jewish cast of coun- 
tenance. Thus are great political is- | 
sues decided. The morning after elec- 
tion I think very hard how 
much have a Mussolini dic- 
tatorship to remember how 
highly I democracy. Maybe 
later news from Wisconsin some- 
where will make me a bit more cheer- | 
ful. The thing I am sure of is| 
that the Secialist Party must keep on 
its job. The New York 
City, for reasons I have already given, 
offers real encouragement for new ef- | 
fort. And Eddie Levinson reminds me/ 
that the British Labor P: did re-| 
markably well in its local elections. 


as 


as 
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over 
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have to 
I would 
in 
value 


order 


or 


one 


situation in 


rty 


and dicta- 


assassina- | 
| 


Speaking of 
Mussolini has escaped 
tion for the sixth time, and says that 
a charmed life, which makes | 
him immortal till his work is done. If 
you believe that, you must believe that 
it is a strange fate which rules the 
assassin is enough 
to kil] an Abraham Lincoln while Mus- 
solini has escaped from six. Anyhow, 
the workers and peasants of Italy will 
have to find other weapons than the | 
assassin's bullet to work out their own 
emancipation, 


democracy 


he bears 








The Bronx Free Fellowshi 


1301 Boston Road, neur 169th Street 


Sunday, November 7, 1926 
8 P. M. 


Rev. Leon R. Land 
“The Price We Pay for 
the Things Worth While” 

9:00 P. M. 


OPEN: FORUM 


Arthur Daugherty Rees, 
“Why Men Fight” 


Admission Free 











VETERAN SOCIALIST 
PASSES IN GERMANY 


With the death of Richard Fischer 
on September 21, at the age of 72 


| years, another veteran of the heroic 


so 


save. 








” 


period of the German Socialist move- 
ment under the “Laws of Exception” 
passed on. 

A printer by trade, Richard Fischer 
turned at the age of 21 to Socialist 
journalism and two years later was 
invited to join the Berliner Freie 
Presse, the forerunner of Vorwarts. 
But after a few months, the Anti-So- 
cialist laws put an end. to any party 
activity in Berlin. Fischer was dis- 
patched to Zurich to organize, with 
Motteler the “red postmaster,” the 
dispatch of the Sozlaldemokrat to 
Germany. When, at Bismarck’s be- 
hest, Mottéler, together with Bern- 
stein, Schlutter and Tauscher, ex- 
pelled from Switzerland, Fischer 
moved with’ them and with the 
Sozialdemukrat to London. 

When the Anti-Socialist law was 
repealed, Fischer returned to Ger- 
many and in 1893 was sent to the 
Reichstag by the second electoral dis- 
trict of Berlin. For thirty-three years 
he remained a member for Berlin, and 
by his incisive and powerful oratory 
made a name as one of the most popu- 
lar speakers in the party. He became 
the agent of the party in its most im- 
portant undertakings, first as manager 
of the Vorwarts bookstore and later 
as director of the immense Vorwarts 
printing plant. 

Patriots All 

HE HON. FRANK L. SMITH of 
T Illinois, candidate for the United 

States Senate, has at last spoken 
out in his own defense. He was mak- 
ing his first speech since the primary 
election, when his acceptance of cam- 
paign gifts from Samuel Ingull, the 
public utilities magnate, created a na- 
tion-wide stir. 

There was much in the speech 
worthy of comment. But most sig- 
nificant perhaps is this expression of 
patriotic self-esteem: 

When | go to the United States 
Senate ... | am going to raise 
up my voice for respect of the 

, Constitution and the laws of my 
country. 

This is a noble sentiment. But the 
trouble with noble sentiments is that 
they are so often expressed by thos¢ 
who are less than noble in fact. 

For instance, there was that great 
patriot who was so upset by the mere 
existence of Eugene Debs that he had 
this to say: 

lam sorry that the one arch- 
traitor of our country should live 
in Indiana. I believe he will be 
taught a lesson by the American 
Legion. 

The patriot whose excess of pa- 
triotism thus drove him to an incite- 
ment to violence against an old man 
was former Governor McCray cf In- 
diana. He is now serving a ten-year 
term in the Atlanta penitentiary for 
fraud, 

During the debate on the Versailles 
treaty in the Senate another great 
patriot was moved to express his feel- 
ings. Said he: 

If | err, | err sincerely. 1! err 
through an excess of patriotism. 
l err because | am an American. 
This patriot, this highly 

patriot, was Albert B. Fall, late Sen- 
ator, still later Secretary of the In- 
terior, and more lately a private citi- 
zen under indictment for his part in 
the Teapot Dome affair. 

Still another example of excessive 
patriotism comes to mind. There was 
@ man prominent in publie life who 
spent a large part qf his time in issu- 
ing public manifestoes intended to 
make the country believe in the exist- 
ence of a great conspiracy to put the 
Red Flag on the White House. It was 
he who, defending the incarceration of 
men for their political beliefs, said: 

The punishement given in these 
cases stand out at this time 
as an example to those who may 
be and are attempting by insidi- 
ous propaganda te disrupt and 
overturn our Government. 

And it was he, too, who in his patri- 
otic zea] to prevent the overthrow of 
the Government got out a blanket in- 
junction against the railway shopmen 
and defended his action in these 
| words: 

The underlying principle in- 
volved in this action is the sur- 
vival and suprémacy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

This militant patriot, this savior 
American liberties, was none other 
than Harry M. Daugherty, late Atic>- 
ney-General of the United States and 
now a prisoner in the dock in New 
York charged with conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government he was 
anxious to 

All these instances probably are not 
| apropos to the speech of the Hon. 
|} Frank L. Smith. But it is at least a 
kindly thing to point out to him that 
in the public mind excess of patriot« 
ism is closely associated with other 
things. Sad experience has taught the 
country that many men use patriot- 
ism, as in olden days they used char- 
ity, to cover a multitude of sins. 
(From the Baltimore Sun of bid 5.) | 

Three Important 

Lectures 
WILLIAM McFEE 
Famous Writer of Sea Stories 
on 

‘Literature: Its Cause and Cure 

Tuesday, November 9, 8 p. m. 

_ Admission: $1 
PROF. ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 
—on— 

‘John Ruskin and William Morris: 

The Great Humanitarians” 
Thursday, November 11, 8 p. m. 

Admission: 735 Cents 

PROF. ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 

“Science and Culture” 

Darwin, Huxley, Matthew Arnold 

Thursday, Novemper 18, 8 p. m. 

Admission: 75 Cents 
. ° ° 

The Community Auditorium 

Park Ave. and 34th St. 

Save These Dates ! 
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By Abraham Cahan 


E have all read Lenin's “Testa- 
ment” in Max Eastman’s re- 
cent Times article. Lenin 

found fault with Stalin. He spoke of 
the imminence of a clash between 
Stalin and Trotzky and the’resultant 
split in the Communist party. East- 
man calls this a remarkable prophecy. 
He cites Lenin’s opinion as the words 
of a man able to judge human charac- 
ter and to forecast the future. 

I am an admirer of Eastman, the 
humorist and lterary man, but I can- 
not agree with+his views on Soviet 
Russia and the Bolshevik leaders. 

Lenin was undoubtedly a véry able 
man, and certainly no fool. But he 
lacked the necessary’ practical experi- 
ence and common sense to gauge and 
evaluate the characters and roles of 
Trotzky and Stalin. Lenin says: 
“Stalin is too rough. . . . I’m not 
sure that he always knows how to use 
power with sufficient caution.” Re- 
garding Trotzky, Lenin speaks of his 
“exceptional abilities . . . the most 
able man in the present Central Com- 
mittee.” All of which is interesting, 
but not very important. The real point 
is something else. 

Trotzky’s talents are those of a pub- 
lic speaker. He is néver so much at 
home as when spellbinding. He dotes 
on applause. He can’t live without it. 
He is theatrical. He is forever con- 
cerned with the question, What will 
the future historian say about him? 
Stalin, on the other hand, is a different 
type. Heis not given to speechmaking. 
He does not give a hang for applause. 
The “future historian” does not in- 
terest him. What does interest him 
first and last is how to secure and 
maintain power. 

Trotzky “Knocked Out” 

While Trotzky is engaged in harang- 
ing a crowd, Stalin is to be found at 
his desk, “pulling wires,” preparing 
and executing large plans: 

Trotzky was the leading Comniisar. 
The world rang with his fame. Stalin 
was not even a minor Commisar. He 
was only Secretary of the Communist 
party—to all outward appearances an 
office of no importance, certainly of no 
glamor. 

Trotzky was mighty as long as the 
party leaders did not interfere with 
him, but at the first encounter with 
them he fell. Stalin had only to snap 
his fingers at Trotzky’ and the one- 
time Head of the Red Army disap- 
peared from the scene. 

Behold the irony of the situation! 
Trotzky, whose photegraph adorns the 
homes of tens of thousands of loyal 
Russian Communists; Trotzky, whose 
name was always coupled with that 
of Lenin! Compared to Trotzky, 
Stalin was practically unknown out- 
side the ranks of the Communist party. 
How ‘shall we explain the fact that 
when the two entered the arena 
Trotzky got a “knockout” in the first 
“round?” And when Trotzky, in league 
with Zinoviev, made a second attempt 
to organize an opposition against 
Stalin, both of them were ignomin- 
iously defeated, and foreed to sign a 
public apology to escape im- 
prisonment and How 
is it to be explained? 

An Unimportent “Platform Man” 

The obvious answer is that Trotzky’s 
power lay in his fame with the out- 
side world while Stalin was in control 
of the machinery of the all-powerful 


in order 
possible death. 


| “loyalists.” 





Communist party—in other words, of 
the machinery of the Russian govern- | 
ment. 

Stalin controlled the 
lives, the jobs, the emoluments 
000 Communists—all_ this 
Stalin's strong hands. And 
crucial arrived, the 
renowned orator,” the “storm petrel of 
the Bolshevik revolution,” the 
and leader of the Red Army, 
“Chief Commisar”’ — Trotzky — was 
powerless against the onslaughts 
the inarticulate, ostensibly modest 
Georgian, Stalin. 

Trotzky is a platform man. 
importance is a platform man? 

Charles Murphy, former leader 
Tammany Hall, was never 
have made a specch throughout his 
career. He never, very rarely, 
granted an interview to reporters. As 
for the public platform—he avoided it. 
The most famous orators of the day, 
the shining lichts of the Democratic 

were Murphy's willing 

They went wherever he sent 
them: they spoke whatever he sug- 
gested; they were silent when he com- 
manded them. 

The silent, unobtrusive 
ever saw and practically none ever 
government in 
the wires and 


“machine”: the 
of 800,- 
was 


moment “world- 


” 


or 


boss, whom 
few 
. held the reins of 
his hands. He pulled 
pets danced. 

Stalin a Charley Murphy 
Stalin is the Charles Murphy 
Soviet government; 
has never anything but 
speaker, hungry for applause. 

The adage: “Ye shall find 

seek,” has once more proved true 
life Trotzky hankered after 
he found it. Stalin, 
sought power—and he 


rd 


é puj 


of the | 
Russian 
been a public | 
what ye} 
All | 
ap- | 
and on 
the other hand, 
ot it! 

Lenin 
munist party 
between Trotzky and lin. I be-| 
that when Lenin's words were 
a split was impossible. | 
Stalin had already secured all the| 
power; as for Trotzky—well, hé wa 
soncerned with the future historian. 

. . . 


Com- | 
of a clash 


split in the 
résult 


Sta 


feared a 
as a 


lieve 


as | 


Rus- | 
has | 


Asa f the clash in the 
sian Communist party, a_ split 
taken place in the German Communist | 
movement. In Germany there is a con- 
siderable faction which sides with 
Trotzky and Zinoviev. A split has also| 
occurred in France, Norway and | 
Czecho-Slovakia. But in our own 
United States no split, nor anything 


result o 


| approximating a split.*has taken place. 


| single 
| spirits 


| 
| 


Trotzky 
adherent among the active; 
in the American Communist 
In all other countries heated 
between adherents of | 


and Zinonviev are without a | 
| 


he rty. 


debates the 


in | 
when the} 


“father | 
the | 
of 
of what 

| 


of | 
known to} 


errand | 


Trotzky | 


Stalin and the followers of Trotzk 
were the order of the day—but not j 
the United States. Here all has been 
peace and quiet; “loyalty” has reigned 
supreme. 

What is the reason? 

From a purely Communist stand- 
point—the standpoint enunciated by 
Lenin himself at the time of the Bol- 
shevik revolution—there is a good deal 
to be said for the position of Trotzky 
and Zinoviev. They are consistent 
Leninites, however absurd that doc- 
trine, may have proved. 

Stalin Anti-Lenin 

Stalin's policies are anti-Communist 
and anti-Leninist. This must be the 
conclusion ta’ which every old-time 
Leninite must arrive. 

Apparently, there are a number of 
such old-time Communists in Germany. 
That is why they espoused the cause 
of Trotzky and Zinoviev. These op- 
positionists, whatever else may be said 
about them, are for the most part sin- 
cere and honest Communists prepared 
to make sacrifices. 

Russia has sent millions of gold 
roubles to the Communist party of 
Germany. According to these opposi- 
tionists, the German Communist party 
has a large, very large, number of 
officials and “hangers-on” whose sal- 
aries are paid by Moscow. For these 
officeholders to champion Trotzky’s 
cause means giving up their jobs, their 
salaries, and whatever popularity re- 
sults from their official standing. 

A week ago an article appeared in 
the Jewish Daily,.Forward about an 
appeal against lin’s policy signed 
by 700 German Communists. It would 
be saying too much to claim that every 
one of the 700 German oppositionists 
was an idealist of the first water. 
Probably a goodly number of them 
had an axe to grind against various 
However, many of the 
German oppositionists are without a 
doubt sincere Communists. As much, 
too, can be said for the oppositionists 
in France, Norway and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. 

But here in America there is no or 
ganized opposition. Why? 

The answer is, that nearly all active 
members of the American Communis{ 
movement are job holders, and won’ 
dare to say or do anything whic 
might cause them to forfeit their jobs 
No other conclusion is possible. 


Cal as a Farmer 
Dear Editor: 

I do not need 
to tell what 
picture of comic 
that’s all. The 
right, and the pail 
the hat is obviously 
copalian ecclesiastic; and the boots 
well (being a Yankee) th 
they are those Russian mouj 
Worse and more of it, the titular he 
of this g-u-r-rand an’ g-u-l-o-rrio 
Republic is wearing an 
with plus fours, a bit too long! 

I submit that the trouble is entire 
sartorial; and that's 
It is seandalous and 
shameless even, to think 
dudding himself like 
that’s that. 

As to wher 
Why that is dead easy. 
get defeated. 


“more than 200 word 
the trouble with t 
Cal. It's hast 
milking stool 
is passable; b 
that of an Epi 


is 
a 


is 


[I guess 
of a 


artist's smo 


up to the artis 


slanderous an 
Calvi 
An 


of our 


up that. 


‘e the gentleman is goin 


He's going 


BLANCHE WATSON. 


SLA LECTURES 


BY 


DR. WILL DURANT 


at the 


Hepkinsen Mansic 
428 Hopkinson Ave 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Sunday Afternoons at 
2 o’Clock 


Nov. 7.—Is Materialistic Philosophy 
Correct? 

Nov. 14.—Is Man a Machine? 

Nov. 21.—Our Changing Morals. 

Nov. 28.—The Modern Woman. 

Dec. 5.—Is Domocracy a Failure? 

Dec. 12.—The Ideal State. 


ADMISSION 
Single Lecture 50 Cents 
Entire Course $2.50 














The Proletarian Study Group 


Next Lecture of the Course on 


Illusions of Civilization 


LEON SAMSON 

at THE CARLTON 
6 We llilth (near Fifth Ave.) 

Wetheodey, November 10, 8:30 P. M. 

Anthropological Illusions 
The Bankruptcy of Boas & Co. 
QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 

ADMISSION 25 CENTS 


st 














{LABOR TEMPLE 


> 


aaa 


lith Street and Second Avenue 
THIS SUNDAY 

M.—Contemporary Literature. 
DR. WILL DURANT 
“Sherwood Anderson”’ 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS 


@7:15 P. M— 
'$ EDMUND B. CHAFFEE 
“The Philosophy of Oswald 
Spengler” 


ADMISSION FREE 
‘ 


5 P. 


“ , 


Socialism and the New Germany’) 


+ ADMISSION FREE 


90995605 00-0-00000-000000006 


+ 
RS 
8:30 P. M— 
TONY SENDER 
> 
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BROPHY REPLIES 
TO LEWIS’ 
ATTACK 


Candidate for Miners’ 
Presidency Spikes At- 
tempt to Paint ‘Red 


Plot” 
C union must clean out the cor- 
ruptionists who are more friend- 
ly to the coal operators than to the 
men, says John Brophy, president of 
the central Pennsylvania miners and 
candidate efor international president 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, in a press statement, replying to 
John L. Lewis’ accusations of a Bol- 
shevik plot. Lewis’ charge that out- 
side influences were behind the, Bro- 
phy candidacy are branded as a “smoke 
screen” to hide the failute of the 
present administration to save the 
union. The statement follows: 
“My attention has just been called 
to an article in the New York Times 
of October 13, relating to a letter al- 











LEARFIELD, PA.—The miners’ 


delegates at the American Federation 
of Labor convention. This letter, pur- 
porting to have been written by Albert 
Coyle, editor, Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal, to Powers Hapgood, a coal 
miner of District No. 2, United Mine 
Workers of America, is concerned with 
plans for a labor paper and also with 





leged to have been read by one of the} 


European Socialism Tonic 
For Tired Ones--Goebel Finds 





FEW months’ trip through Eu- 
rope, spent watching the labor 


A and Socialist movement at 


work—that is the prescription George 
H. Goebel, well-known American So- 
cialist, frequently a member of the 
Socialist Party’s National Executive 
Committee, brings back from Europe, 
where he traveled in England, France, 
and Switzerland, where he sat in as 
American representative on the ses- 
sions of the executive of the Socialist 
and Labor International; Belgium and 
Holland, in Amsterdam as the.guest of 
the Socialist Mayer, and Germany. In 
Switzerland, Goebel was also an, ob- 
server of the opening sessions of the 
League of Nations, 

In many ways the outstanding im- 
pressions in Goebel’s mind was made 
by the annual Labor Party Conference 
at Margate, England. 

“I wish that I could take every tired 
and discouraged American Socialist on 
a trip of this sort and have them sit 
at the platform looking on at this 
remarkable convention. Vividly, as I 
sat there, I recalled the impressions 
of a very well known New Jersey So- 
elalist brought back from England in 
1914, after a two years’ sojourn in 
| England. With a face as long as his 
arm and almost in tears, he told me 
how there was no real labor movement 
in England and “no Socialist move- 
ment, Remembering this, the Margate 
convention was a revelation. There 





the Labor movement in England. The ROBABLY there has never ex- 
constructive statesmanshi, that f isted in all history a greater 
. z love between two brothers than 


fully demonstrated. 
America, wherever I found Commun- 


out their literature, I knew that within 
could be found practical, constructive 
Socialists, 


sound thought. S 

“The opening address of Chairman 
Robert Williams was of such construc- 
tive quality that it brought down the 
ire of both the Communists and the 
Tories. It seems that at one time he 
was quite friendly to the Communists. 
His attitude at this time could not be 
mistaken, and it served as an excel- 
lent mirror of the temper of the entire 
congress. 

“The Communists look to the gen- 
era] strike,’ Williams declared as a 
round of applause swept the section 
where the Communists sat. 

““But’ we look to the general elec- 
tion,’ he added. Pandemonium then 
broke loose. Cheers re-echoing through 
the huge auditorium. There was no 
doubting where the congress stood. 

“The Communists sought to drive a 
wedge between the miner's @ilegates 
and the others by fathering resolu- 
tions endorsing the calling out of 
safety men and other industrial de- 
mands, 


aspect of the matter. They declared 


‘guiding the British Labor Party was 
In England, as in 


ists gracing the outer doors, handing 


discouraging meaningless 
phrases and placing a premuim on 


The great body of delegates | 
insisted on treating only the political | 


POMEROY MINERS 
DOWN TO ONE 





7 heodore, Brother of Gene, MADERA CL 
Carries On Debs Tradition BIND STRIKERS - 
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Ohio Coaldiggers Victims 
of Open Shop Compe- 
tition in Other States 


—e——— 


By Harvey O’Connor 
OMEROY, O.—Three years ago 
4,000 union miners were busy 
hewing, loading and _ shipping 

coal from Pomeroy Bend and other 
mines in extreme southern Ohio. To- 
day but 200 men are working in the 
sole union mine left in the territory 
designated as Subdistrict 2 of the 
Ohio Mine Workers. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co., notorious 
throughout western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia as a savage foe of 
unionism, resorting to state police, in- 


always leaned. 


Gene’s last illness, 
Theodore never left his bedside. 


ful was his vigil. 
provement, 


home to rest. 
replied: 

“Oh, no, I can’t 
He must stay right here with me. 
knows just how I want my 


me.a drink of water. 
him here.” 
Showed Upon Brother 


stood so loyally by during the 
junctions, armed guards and violence 
to operate scab mines, has succeeded 
in breaking the back of the miners’ or- 
ganization southern Ohio. This 
company also has large properties in 
the Hocking and Ohio valleys of this 
state, and is biding its time to reopen 


in 
health Gene was tn. 


these properties under the 1917 scale. 


that between Gene and Theodore Debs. 
From their childhood days, Gene was 
the ido] of Theodore, and upon the 
latter’s love the great Socialist leader 
Proof of this deep 
devotion was most evident during 
through which 
For 
several days at a time, the devoted 
brother was never undressed, so faith- 
Last week when 
the stricken man showed signs of !m- 
other relatives suggested 
that Theodore be released to come 
To this suggestion Gene 


let Theodore go. 
He 
pillow 
arranged. .He knows just how to give 
I must have 


Mrs. Theodore Debs, who has also} always there, taking all of the bumps} 
in- 
numerable times of stress in the Debs/ spectacular, as was the contributton | 
family, has stated repeatedly that it; Gene made to the cause to which hej} 
was only necessary for her to look at} gave himself, Theodore’s was in his} 
her husband’s face when he returned | way jJyst as great. 

from the office, where he served as 
Gene's secretary, to tell the state om 


‘When Gene was iI], Theodore was | he went to Linlahr's Sanitarium with | 


which Gene never tired of telling was! 


one concerning. his. staying out one| 
night later than the hour permitted by | 
| his parents. 

“My mother heard me getting into | 
bed,” Gene would relate. “She came} 
in to investigate and, believing me to | 
be a model boy, she scolded “Theodore | 
for disobedience and made him get out} 
of bed for a strapping, which she ad-/| 
ministered. Theodore was a thorough- | 
bread. He didn't*squeal’on me to my | 
mother, but he‘ said some. uncompil- 
mentary things to me after’ he came 
back to bed.” 

Always’ on Guard 

It was always thus with Theodore. | 

Always in the crowds he went ahead 
of Gene, clearing the way for him and 
pushing back the throngs that so fre. 
quently turned out to. see him. In 
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Miners Hold Chautauqua 
—Library Is Started— Fe 
Books Are Wanted 


By a New Leader Correspondent 


ADERA, Pa.—For the past 22 
months the union miners ot. 
Madera have. been on strike,. 


the attempt of the H. B.. 
Corporation to destroy” 
their organization. The result of this 
long period of idleness with no means” 
of support except $3 per week as re-_ 
lief for each member of the local has, 
been privation and almost inconceiv-- 


that boyhgod evlebde: Win Ales. come able suffering, unknown to the public, 
protéctive arm ‘that -held back the| The instrument that has been hold- 
crowds that jammed =about'the ran- | ing the strikers together in such an” 
way car which brought Gere home endurance test has been workers’ edu- 
| from Atlanta prison. Theodore was! vation. The Labor Chautauqua was 


the direct means of arousing and hold- 
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resisting 












Swope Coal 
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that he possibly could. And while not 





ing this little community to the prin-, 









ciples of unionism. 
The first Labor Chautauqua resulted” 







in a class being formed in workers’ 





Mrs. Theodore Debs {s much con- 
cerned over the condition of her hus- | 
| band’s health. He also was I!]] when 





education, not large, but great in in- 







terest and sincerity to such an extent 







that they were a nucleus in arranging 













for nationalization. The hopes of the 
Communists were dashed when the 
miners’ delegates joined with the others 


were almost 1,100 delegates, each rep- 
resenting not paper organizations, but 
actual entities. 


Another outfit, the Maynard Coal 
Co., is operating under a fake cooper- 


course. | 


he found Theodore ill, sicker than he 
‘I fear greatly for Theodore,” she 


had ever been. It was not the Theo- 


ill,” she said. When Gene, pairing | = govt atye ig Aer ednetterrnes ; mass meetings, thereby keeping before 
0 t | ment, but owing to the rapidly failin _ 

months ago, returned from his trip te} ; p , & | the community constantly the spirit 
the Bermudas, where he became ill and | condition of Gene he was unable to} s : ; : / tr 
iT h ecovered | take the rest or any of the prescribed} of maintaining their organization: 

from which illness he never rec 4 be sii at mt ‘ | Thus the town has been kept free 


from the complete domination of the 








my candidacy for international presi- 
dent of the Mine Workers. 

“This letter has never reached Pow- 
ers Hapgood and neither he nor L 






“The hopeful atmosphere was a 
pleasing contrast to the general de- 
pression that one usually finds outside 





in accepting nationalization as the 
Labor Party’s stand on the coal situa- 
tion.” 





knew anything of it until it’ was made 
public by President Lewis at Detroit. 
It (the article) is evidently an at- 
tempt to discredit my candidacy with 





PHILADELPHIA LABOR 





TERRE HAUTE NEIGHBORS 
JOIN IN PAYING TRIBUTE 





the coal miners by hinting that influ- 
ences outside of the United Mine 


COLLEGE ANNOUNCES 
Workers of America and the labor | NUMEROUS COURSES 


didacy. In this matter I wish to state} The People’s College, at the Labor | 
that I have become a candidate for| Institute, 802-810 Locust street, will| 
international president of the miners’| -onduct a number of classes designated 
union in response to a desire on - primarily to attract working people de- | 
part of a large group of our member-! sirous to improve their knowledge and 
ship who believe in the principles | to serve the labor movement in all its| 
have advocated. phases. There will be classes in Eng- 
“I feel convinced that in order ed lish for beginners and advanced stu- 
fave the union from the perilous situ-/ dents with very competent teachers. 
ation it is facing at the present tinie | Dr. Jesse Holmes, Professor of Phil- 
we must adopt stronger policies than | osophy at Swarthmore College, will 
the present administration is Willing | conduct a class in International Poli- 
to endorse. We must not only stand! tics.. Dr. Robert T. Kirlin will conduct 
firmly against reductions of our pres-| a course on the “Social Significance of 
ent wage scale, but in order to do} Modern English and American Litera- 
this effectually we must organize the | ture.” Professor John Bacon Leeds | 
nonunion fields. This can only be done! will have charge of two courses, one in| 
“by means of forcing the big coal com-| Economics and another in Sociology. | 
panies to sign up for their nonunion! Benjamin Glassberg, formerly with the | 
mines, where the miners wish to be- 
long to the union, if they want to op- 








Rand School of New York, will con- | 


duct a class in the Social History of} 
erate their mines in the solidly or-/ ine United States. Professor B. M.! 
ganized districts. Hurowitz will conduct one class in 
“We must educate our membership} High Lights in English Literature and 
on the necessity of the nationalization | another in the Appreciation of Poetry. 
of mines, the six-hour day and the; Dr. Louis Kazze will conduct a class 
five-day week, and a Labor Party, in | in How to Listen to Music and What 
hold our organization to-} to Appreciate in It. Numerous other | 

must have hon-| 

est elections and clean out the cor- 


classes will be started shortly. | 

i 

ruptionisis in our union who are more STEDMAN BROADCASTS | 

friendly to the coal operators than to} EUL OGY OF DEBS’ LIFE. 
enact @annnnde 


| 
the miners. 
| 


{ 





order to 
gether. 
“Furthermore, we 








| 

“It is because of my firm belief that | 
the above named principles are the de- 
sire of a large part of our member- 
ship, and because of the wide demand 
for these ts- | 


left 


women, | 


Chicago.—A special train Chi- 


cago to bear labor men and 
progressives and radicals, to the fu- | 


for some one to stand 


TO FRIEND EUGENE DEBS 


Charles R. Hunter, 
Mayor—“I am indeed awfully sorry 
to hear of Gene’s death. Mr. Debs 
and ! were practically reared to- 
1 @ever 
kenw of a kinder man living than 
he was. There sre no words at 
my command that will fittingly 


Former 


gether as _ neighbors. 


express by deep appreciation for 
Although we differed politi- 
cally, | believe his heart and soul 
were with the common people and 
with Terre Haute.” 

The Rev. W. H. Todd, Pastor of 
the First United Brethren Church— 
“| regard his as a man with a greav 
humanitarian heart, who was al- 
ways ready to fight the battles of 
the under-privileged. | knew him 
personally as a man of sterling 


him. 


ative plan, forcing their workers to ac- 
cept paper stock in part payment for 
their Having the 
slums of the big cities and the hinter- 


a trip, but a stricken brother. 


wages. scoured 


dore whose arms had always gone out 
to embrace Gene upon his return from 


One of the stories of his boyhooa 


uns s ‘ a 
said last night. “The strain of this| peperepews orete 

| The miners of Madera have just had- 
tremendous loss, combined with his; 


already weakened state of health, will | thelr third naher Chautauqua during 
ra the 22 months’ strike... The attendance,- 
be, I fear, too much for him. 


interest and enthusiasm would be un- 
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land of Kentucky for misguided min- 
ers, these big companies, together with 
the Stalter and Essex Coal Co., 
heading the nonunion parade in Ohio. 
Men Are Mulcted 


None of them is making money, for 


are 





Phil Reinbold Recalls 
Early Youth of Gene Debs 


believable to an outsider when they 
consider that these striking miners 
have held classes, mass meetings and 






picket lines for 22 months. 
Most every one woutd conclude the 
strikers would lose interest. Yet, at 





; this last Chautauqua the theater way 
| crowded to the doors every night, and 








their inexperiened men are incompe- | 
tent and inefficient. An average pro- | 
duction of two tons a day for each | 














and easy style of speaking, was 


employe, compared with a skilled min- believed by many to have been 


er’s eight, has forced the Pittsburgh | 


to sweep out managements] t? Philip K-. 


company 


and introduce the latest scheme for 
the leader, he attained this art by con- 


stant study and practice and a deter- 
The determina- 


speeding up production but to little ef- 
fect. Several of the mines have had 


; : mination to master it. 
to close because of uneconomical pro- 


tion to become a speaker followed his 
duction. 
The 
down to receivers for $50,000, are being 
resold to the duped workers at a hand- 
some profit. One mine was sold for 
$50,000 alone, another for $30,000, while 


almost unsuccessful debut as a debater 
before the Occidental Literary Club, of 
which he was a member. 

In the early '70s, Debs and other 
of the young serious-minded youths 


Maynard properties, knocked 





ger stock purchases allow them to take! ganization brought many celebrities of 





qualities and broad sympathies.” 

Dr. L. N. Hines, President of In- 
diana "State Normal School—“Eu- 
gene V. Debs.was a man who filled 
a large place .in the thoughts of 
the people.” 

Philip K. Reinbold, Socialist 
leader, former Socialist candidate 


the lecture platform here, including 
Susan B. Anthony, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James Whitcomb Riley. In 
addition, the members of the literary 
society held debates among themselves. 

One night Gene and another young 
man were to take issue with two other 
but Gene's 


possession they will find only coalless | 
holes in the ground, according to 
union officials. 

These “cooperative” have 
also been caught in another trap. The 
receivers stipulated that they were to 
sell the coal, at a profit to themselves. 
Knowing the miners are helpless, they 


miners 


members of the club, 





or mayor and present candidate 
for judge of the Supreme Court— 
“When aman dies, the world sighs. 
The greatest humanitarian of the 
age has passed away, but his life 
work will live for many, many, 
many ages. In this generation we 


| 


| 


league failed to appear and Debs had} 
to take the entire time alloted his side. 
He later told his friends that he shook 
every minute that he stood before his} 
At the conclusion of | 


have contracted to retail the entire 
product at $1.30 a ton, when $2 and up 
is the price for similar coal from 
neighboring union districts. Working} 
under this fake cooperative plan the | fellow members. ; 
1 the debate several members of the so- | 
: j 

| 


miners have to keep on producing to 
fulfill the contract, even though their 


wages will be depressed to $4 a day. 


ciety sought to congratulate him. 

It was when these congratulations 
were bestowed upon him that he de-| 
termined to become a speaker, he later | 
told his friends. He believed that they | 
g him because they | 


Merchants Regret Change 
The Pittsburgh company has another 
“racket” equally effective. It demands | 


were merely praisir 


sues, that I have become a candidate. | neral of Eugene V. Debs in Terre; have killed Gene Debs, but the next 
and it should be self-evident that 1 Haute, Ind., the old agitator’s birth-| generation will erect monuments 
am in no way influenced by those; place and lifelong home. The Amalga- | to his memory as we have to Elijah 
who fe alleged by my opponent to; mated Clothing Workers, the Socialist Lovejoy, Abraham Lincoln and 

be wrking to destroy the miners’; party and other organizations which | Jesus Christ.” 
union. The fact that certain progres-; Debs had loved and worked for with | Frank Roderus, 916 South Eighth 
sives outside the miners’ union may} driving energy and overflowing heart | Street, lifelong friend—“Gene is the 
be sympathetic or write letters to; joined the pilgrimage of tribute to} most outstanding character since 
{ their friends inside the miners’ union America’s greatest and strongest radi- | Lincoln’s time, and we shall itve ts 
’ does not prove that those friends need | cal personality. | see monuments erected to his 
or take advice on policies that might The Socialist party also announces; memory, He was able to see fur 


a number of 


memorial observances. | 


| 
be given. , | ‘ | ther than any of the other leaders 
“The fact is that my campaign is} Its Chicago meeting will probably be in the Socialist movement, and | 
based entirely on the desire of that; held November 5, when Debs would|  peljeve lived 100 years ahead of 
part of the membership who wish that| have been 71 years old. WCFL, the his time 


the principles that have been endorsed | 
time after time by our international | 
convention be carried out. The prin-| 
ciples recommended above and in my | 
circular of September 24, accepting | 
my nomination, are based on resolu- 


t 


c 


d 


Chicago Federation of Labor radio sta- 


mate of Debs in the 1920 presidential | 


Liberty was the domi- 

* nant thought with Gene ever since 
I knew him as a boy. 1! wish every 
one could have known him as 1 did. 
His death robs me ofea lovable 
friend and counsellor.” 


ion, had Seymour Stedman, running 


ampaign, broadcast a memorial ad- 
ress the day after Debs’ death. 
The capitalist papers have been un- 





tions frequently passed by the dele-| usually gentle in their comments on 
gates of the rank and file at conven-!/ Debs. The labor press in Chicago of| ers’ Union, and head of the Metal 
tions. It is because of this program | all shades of opinion united in doing} Workers’ International. It was due 


and this only, that 1 um @ candidate. | h 

“I hope the minds of the member- | 
ship will not that: the| 
real issues will not under | 
the ‘smoke screen’ of outside influences 
put out by my opponents to hide their 


confused; 
be covered 


be 


failures to strengthen and preserve our 
union.” 


Offices to Let 


Attractive Offices to 





let in the recently 
reconstructed modern building of the Home 
Office of the Workmen's Furniture Fire In- 
surance Society, 227 EAST 81TH STREET. 
Apply week days between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. 


Saturday, 9 a. m. to 12 only. 


Robert Dissmann Dies 


ert 
| lumbus on Monday last 
| to Germany from a visit to the United | 


| president of the German Metal Work- 


onor to the departed leader. 
Trades Department of the A. F. of L. 
| voted at Detroit on Oct. 1 for affilia- 








tional. 
In his homeland Comrade 


Returning 


——¢-——— 


to Germany 


{in the political 
movements 


and economic labor 
due to the factional activi- 
ties of the Communists. While deter- 
mined to attempts his 


union, even by wholesale expulsions if 


f Rob- 


Ce 


€ 






The death from heart disease 


Dissmann on the steums ) 


while returning 


block to split 





| trip and was accompanied by his wife 





| to this country and Mexico. 





WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 





Workmen’s Furniture Fire 





57,11 


Death Benefit.. 
Sick Benefit 





seeee freee eseeeee 


{ ' Death Benefit, $250. Sick B 
For Further Information Write to the 





OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 


346 BRANCHES—98 in the State of New York 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1925 


Benefits Paid 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 


Yinareia] Secretary of 


Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States. 

Established 1872. Membership 44,000 
Main office for New York and vicinity 
at 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559 
Office Hours, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 a.m.- 
1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays 


5 


sesbvesee 530,781.96 
$2 3rooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays from 6:39 to 8:30 p. m 
eee re $3,481,370.89 Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
néd0éenens 8,461,033.81 Ave. For addresses of Branch Secre- 


| taries write to our main office. 





Patent Attorney 
S. HERZO 116 Nossau Street. 
Evenings and Sundays, 1136 Glover Street, 
Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel- 


enefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks 
Main Otiice or to the Branch 


Your District 
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ij bam Bay Extension, te Zerega Are. Station 





largely to his efforts that the Metal | 


tion with the Metal Workers’ Interna- | 


Dissman | 
was frequently involved in the strife} 


| day when 


States and Mexico is a severe blow to necessary, he was by no means a con- 
the labor movement of Germany 2nd | seryative labor leader and he succeeded 
the world : _| in winning the support of many of | 
Comrade Dissmann was only 45 the most pronounced “Left Wingers.” 
years old. At the time of his death Comrade Dissman was married only 
he was a member of the Reichstag./ 4 snort time before starting on his last 


| in 


| 
| 
| 


| 1917 


| from the union. 


that loaders toss 18 tons of coal for 
a day’s wage of $5. But only the 
strongest and hardiest miner can load 
so much in a day, so the task is car- 
ried over to the next day. When the 
miner has finished his 18 tons he gets 
his $5 and not before. 
thousand pounds of coal for $5 means 
that he must lift pounds to earn 
one cent. 

Pomeroy merchants, who clamored 
loudest for union miners to break 
away from the union and work for the 
now rue the day. The 
Pittsburgh runs its own company 
stores, forces miners to 
them, and has nearly ruined the city 
who profited handsomely 


“9 
fe 


scale, 


merchants, 


from high wages and independent pat- | 


ronage of union da Even 
gardeners near the city, who eked out 
a fair living in former times by selling 
to city grocers, are now forced to deal 
with the company’s big commissary 
department at prices which level them 
with the exploited miner. 
Sixteen hundred unton miner 
sticking it out in Pomeroy, some get- 


ys. 


s are 
ting work in other industries and oth- 
the small 

They yearn for the 
the United Mine Workers of | 
j 


ers struggling on pittance 


America will really fight Pittsburgh 
Coal In Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
sinia, and force a return to unionism | 

the Bend. | 











Sixty Cups of the Finest 
Tea you ever tasted— 
for 10 cents. 


WHITE 
LILAC 


TEA 


At All Grocers. 





10c a Package 








Thirty-six | 


patronize | 


| bers of the association be ni: 


|; committee, 


believed it a duty, for he himself knew 
that he had been a failure. Here was 


he could speak publicly. 


Railroad and those who worked with 
him still recall that Gene, by lamp 
light, studied many hours after all had 
gone to bed and many 
there was a lull in the work. 
neer for whom he fired at 
often referred to Debs 
fool,” but later he personally told the 


An engi- 
the time 


as 


} fool, 
Pillsbury Was Friend 

It Great Northern Railroad 

| Strike of 1894 and the ma 


is the 





1er in which 
|} it was settled that Mr. Reinbold likes 


truck | 


| to tell about. Mr. Pillsbury, founder of 

the large flour mills of the Northwest, | 
at the time of the strike was an 
member in a Commercial Club which 
existed In St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


active 


| 
| 














He was a great admirer of Mr. Debs 
and when it came his time to furnish 
a speaker he procured the Socialist 
leader as his guest. 

Debs demurred at appearing before! 
the body, telling Mr. Pillst that he 
would not appeal to the b n 
with his logic as they 

| prejudiced toward him flour 
manufacturer insisted, acc Mr 
Reinbold, and Debs finally c ented 
to speak. He was coldly greeted t 

the members of the club and when the 


meeting opened he found every 
seated in the rear seats, the front 
being vacant. he started 
his talk his listeners one by one slipped | 
forward until ail of the front seats 
were filled. 
Speech Effective 

Following t 

Introd 


i 





seats | 


Soon after 


he speech, 


lut 





ean 


uced ar 








wait on J. J. Hill, then 
the Northern 
mand a just arbitrati 
Pillsbury was named c 
which 
board 
differences 
railroad and the se 
time were 


Great 








was 
upon as the of 
settle the 


tion we 


a+ 
at 


the 


earning 





itting as 
ed the 





present sid 
pr iG 


rorkers, while President Hill 


born the determination to prove that | 


This was during the days of his em- | 
ployment as a fireman on the Vandalia | 


| 


| 
| 


col- | 


times when | 


“a young | 


Socialist leader that he had been the | 


ENE DEBS, because of his fluent | resented the company. 


a natural born speaker, but according | 
Reinbold, Terre Haute) 
Socialist leader and intimate friend of | 


of the city organized the Occidental | 


the receivers retain full rights in a 
j third pit. The men are paying On} Literary Club and Frank Rodcrous} 
$1,000 shares, but by the time the mea- | served as its first president. The or- 






| the applause for speakers and enter- 
The board,| tainers was deafening. 
| after a short deliberation, decided in| The class of men students was under 
| favor of the workers, making them the | the capable leadership of L. T. McAtee, 
concessions asked. la telegrapher, whose winning person-— 
Following the peaceful ending of the| 2#/ty has held the class together all 
eta ge ,| thes ths. is Chaut 

strike, the members of the Commercial ware aaa my ; aa ; an Ga rr 

Club, whom Debs had won over to his | TeWS® Pe repy ry = brig 
cause, asked that he be their guest at ene: SFS NOW PRES © See 
a banauet “Why we can raise $10,000 tributions ‘were asked fot the parpues 
to give olin a banquet,” one on ts of establishing a “Workers’ Education- 
business men of St. Paul is alleged to} al Library. Due to the privations, 
the sums were not large, but it is a 


have said to Debs. 
as oO: beginning for a new project for the 


















Help Workers’ Families class. With such a spirit and deter- 
. ,| Mination as they express they will 

“If you can raise $10,000, do so, siahent 
Debs is supposed to have answered. Any one who has a book or-boski 






“Yes, do so, and buy these section} 
hands‘ wives and children some cloth- 
ing and other necessities of which | 


they have been deprived.” | The last Labor Chautauqua was also” 
Mr. Reinbold was in St. Paul the} 


the means of giving a new inspiration 
evening that Debs left aboard a Wis- | of interest and activity for the wom- 
consin Central train and declares that ona’ that had heen organized. 
he saw one of the most impressive | They are now planning for social ac- 
scenes he ever witnessed. As the train tivities and cooperation with the men 
drew out of the station everyone of the workers’ education in. 
section workers whose battle Debs had 
fought was lined each side of the track. 


They were attired in new white caps | ents 






they do not need would be assisting a 
worthy cause by mailing them to L. Ty 
McAtee, Madera, Pa. 
















class 




































in carrying on 

a practical way. 
Workers’ education 

factor in creating a 


h been the 


spirit of mili- 


as 








and their spades and shovels were; 4.4+ getermination to uphold union, 
shined. With one foot resting on eet principles in Madera, which ean only 
shovels, which they held in their sah result ‘in victory. fe 
hand, they held the right to the caps! a Bek iS 

in a farewell salute. Debs stood on the | 

rear platform of the train with tears | Circle 1 

streaming down his face as the car} Circle 1, Int., has again ehanged ita 

passed between the rows of workmen i time of meeting Meetings are now 

which stretched for miles down the} held Sunday afternoons, at 3:30 p. m, 

tracks. at 1336 Lincoln place, Brooklyn. 








Let’s See Your Tongue! 


If you don’t feel so well today, if you lack 
energy and ambition, if you are tired and lazy 
and feel as if you would like to run away 
from yourself, just take a mirror and look at 
your tongue. If your tongue is white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 
regulated at once. 


EX-LAX 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 
will, within a few hours, cleanse your system, 
evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, 
and restore your ambition and vitality. 
Get a 10-cent box at once and he convinced. 
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Mors than half your teeth ere under the gums. Here 
oigs bits of food and the solid substances from tooth 
Daete Here and oyorrhea develop. 











powders. 


Superior to Pastes andPowders! 


Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, pene 
trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep Bane 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 


and pus 



























AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophy- + 

latic medication recommended by leading dentists. + 

It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet * 

and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and «+ 

gmx! healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary. . 
Size AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarat- + 
25¢. ing. No solid matter to get under gums ° 
Family Get the AMEGIN habit and know the joy of @ « 
Size healthy mouth and a germ free tooth brush. ° 
75¢. > 
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Container s 
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ae become the custom of some 


sae | Socialists to sneer at those who 


‘speak of the coming crisis. Dis- 


: by the slow response of the 
4 worker to the Socialist prop- 
: nda, they have become despondent 
, losing hope for any radical change 


the near future, they declare in 
ny instances that American capital- 
sm is more strongly intrenched than 
@ver, and any expectation of it passing 


Yet, it is not within the bounds of 
possibility, and even probability, that 


the end of the capitalistic system in 
oth America and Hurope is in sight. 
‘Phat is, that at least the beginning. 


the end may be perceived yh, th 


_ who have eyes to see—and faith in 


ist economics and philosophy. It 
should be apparent even to the doubt- 
that either of two happenings 

it well bring the end of capitalism. 


“Whese are, first another great world 
“war; second, the increase of produc- 





- 4m death-dealing instruments. 


tion to the point where it outstrips the 
Markets. Many people believe that 
either or both are questions of the 
Very near future. The following record 
of facts and deductions may at least 


‘make such a beliéf understandable. 


Improved Instruments of War 


Twelve years only have passed since 
the great war began in 1914, and eight 
@ince the armistice in 1918. Yet the 
ground is already prepared for another 
world holocaust. Dispatches from 
a@broad tell of the great improvements 
France 
has an airplane which can be operated 
by radio; 
speed of five miles a minute, tanks 
with 35 miles an hour, and a giant 
submarine, carrying 12-inch guns, 
which can travel 10,000 miles without 
Fefueling. The United States has re- 
cently provided for a fleet of zeppelins 
twice 4s big as the Los Angeles, which 
fs about 900 feet long. 

Twelve miles from Baltimore are be- 
Sng manufactured in great quantities 


poison gases many times more horrible} 


and deadly than that used by Germany 
at the outset of the war. The army, 
too, is experimenting with a radio- 
plane. Within the city limits of Balti- 
more there are stored millions of 
pounds of high explosives so powerful, 
it has been said, that an accidental 
explosions such as occurred in New 
Jersey might destroy not only Balti- 
more, but Wasahington and Philadel- 
phia also. Of one particular explosive 
stored here a certain expert has stated 
if Germany had had this explosive 
when she had her gas bags over Lon- 
don, there would be no London today. 
Colonel Mitchell is not all wrong when 
he speaks of the dangers, in the case 
of war, of airplane attacks; but it is 
doubtful if there is any effective de- 
Yensé against them. 
Crazy Men at the Helm 

In the next war it ts not at all un- 
likely that entire cities will be wiped 
out, 80 great has been the improve- 
ment in the legalized methods of mur- 
der since 1914. People will be de- | 
\stroyed by millions, with every pros- | 
pect of the destruction of civilization | 
itself, 

In July, 1926, in @ syndicated 
copyright article, Gugliemlo Fer- 
rari, sometimes called the greatest 
living historian in the world, after 
reviewing the conditions in Europe, 
said: “Madmen seem to have be- 
come masters of States. 
With 1900, just when the great en- 
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Militarism and Disordered Production Running A Losing Race 
With Social Sanity and Order, Here and Abroad 





richment of the world occurred, 
there was inaugurated an era of 
extravagance which, timid at first, 
broke all bounds when the world 
war occurred and precipitated 
into the greatest follies in 1919, 
- « « It is beyond question that 
an economic crisis, so general and 
grave, such as that which threat- 
ens Europe, will cause the whole 
world to suffer.” 
In the United States, Too 
Meanwhile, in the United States the 
situation is developing, artfully helped, 
however, by those in authority, that 
will inevitably accentuate the bad con- 
ditions abroad. It is not only the war 
debts to the United States that are 
causing so much animosity against 
this country; there is over $7,000,000,- 
000 invested by American capitalists 
in foreign lands, and this surely does 
not cause this country to be loved on 
this account. To the contrary, it has 
the direct opposite effect, It has been 
well said that every dollar of capital 
invested abroad is a potential cause 
of war. 
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Nor is this all. The administration 
at Washington is outlining plans 
which are not unknown on the other 
side and which can only cause further 
and greater animosity. This is noth- 
ing more nor less than increasing gov- 
ernmental aid in securing markets 
abroad for American industries and 
further protection at home through in- 
creased tariffs, 

The textile industries are receiving 
the immediate attention of the new 
bureau which Mr. Hoover has built 
up within the Department of Com- 
merce for this purpose. These indus- 
tries are said to be “the one unsatis- 
factory side of an otherwise healthy 
industrial situation,” which in the face 
of the many shut downs, total and 
partial, in the industry is putting it 
very mildly, indeed. Mr. Hoover diag- 
noses the trouble as “foreign competi- 
tion and expensive production.” Mean- 
ing -possibly, by “expensive produc- 
tion,” the big wages the textile work- 
ers are receiving. However, in spite 
of the great hullabaloo that is being 
made over the “prosperity” of the 





country (except, of course, in textiles) 
there is good reason to believe that 
what is happening in textiles now will 
shortly be universal throughout the 
nation. 

But What About the Market? 

In a recent circular addressed to 
“Bankers and Bank Directors” the 
Wall Street Journal, among other 
things, says: “Pessimist and profes- 
sional speculators have spread propa- 
ganda in relation to the general busi- 
ness situation and have tried to make 
it appear that this country is on the 
eve of a business depression.” To 
offset this the Journal gives statistics 
to show that production was at its 
highest during the first six months 
of 1926, For instance, it is stated that 
“The output of steel for the first five 
months of 1926 was greater than for 
the corresponding period of 1925.” Of 
this there is no doubt. But prosperity 
does not depend alone upon produc- 
tion; there must be sales, and for 
sales there must be a market, and in 
spite of the recent rise in steel stocks 
showing confidence among investors 





in their future, a wise man should see 
that the market for the increased steel 
production does not exist. 

The world knows or should know 
that the portions of Germany ceded 
to France and Poland by the Versailles 
treaty held, in large part, the coal 
and steel industries of Germany. Since 
the armistice France and Poland have 
become factors in the production of 
steel. In the meanwhile, with bor- 
rowed money, Germany has rebuilt her 
steel industries so that there are now 
nearly twice as many steel plants in 
Europe as there were in 1914. The 
question might be well repeated, where 
Will American steel get its market? 
Very recent dispatches from Europe 
bring the information that a combine 
of all the steel interests in Europe, 
with the exception of England, has 
been completed with the “hope of 
obviating overproduction and a crisis 
in the industry.” The writer ventures 
the prophesy that in a very short 
period the steel industry will be where 
the textile industry is at present—with 
mills shut down or slowed up and de- 





pending on the government to find it 
a market. 

Dispatches from Washington con- 
taining a report of the Federal Re- 
serve Board state that in the first six 
months of 1926 that production taken 
generally was greater than in any cor- 
responding period; but while this was 
so, the months of April, May and June 
showed a decided slump. The indus- 
tries that slumped during the latte: 
three months were wool, clothing, 
shoes and manufactured food. Against 
this super-production, however, must 
be put another set of figures which are 
anything but encouraging for the fu- 
ture of American capitalism. Accord- 
ing to reports of the Department of 
Commerce, the export trade of the 
United States fell off in April, May 
and June of 1926, $151,929,757. New 
York State had a decline of $8,000,000 
and Maryland fell from $22,032,038 in 
the same period of 1925 to $16,373,196. 
These figures must be taken into con- 
sideration with the figures showing 
the export for past years. In 1919 
U. S. exports were about $8,000,000,000; 








By Louis Levine 


T is an undulating, green country, 
I swelling gently into billowy hills 

and subsiding softly into broad 
jalleys of meadowland flecked with 
ribbed patches of cultivated soil. 
Toward the east, large wooded hills 
stand out boldly above the others like 
islands above a rolling sea. In every 
| direction brooks are 
endless course, here rushing and tum- 
| bling in a blustering torrent, and there 
gliding along peacefully exc.pt for an 
occasional murmur, or expanding into 
a glassy pool in which is reflected the 
shrubbery along its edges. 

Nestling cosily in the very bosom of 
this hilly country is Camp Pioneer 
Youth, with its cluster of girls’ tents 
dotting a rising field and its long road 
of boys’ tents gleaming on the hillside 
in an adjoining field. 

From far away come faint sounds of 
voices, which rapidly grow in volume 
and clearness as a company of chil- 
dren appear in a neighboring field. As 
they approach me and we exchange 
greetings, I engage some of them in a 
conversation. They reflect the open- 
ness of the surrounding country—open 
faces, beaming with srailes of wel- 
come; open hands, ready for a hearty 
handshake; open hearts, radiating 


good fellowship. 


Supper over, the entire community 











stage, a precipitous mountain side the | 


background, while clumps of trees and| 


tufts of dense bushes serve as the 
| wings of the stage. The audience is 


winding their! 
| the various tents emerge boys in knick- 














flocks to the open-air field, where a| 
| play is to be performed by some of | 
| the children. A level field forms the | 


Day at Pioneer Youth Camp 


but that was partly offset by the fact 
that they had only thre days of train- 
ing for that play. Soon, however, I 
discovered the real source of the ex- 
cellence of their performance in the 
spirit that had animated them — the 
spirit of Pioneer Youth. 
Morning 
The rising sun is slowly lifting the 
gray blanket of mist from the slumber- 
ing earth and waking it into life. From 


ers with towels slung across their 
shoulders. With their bare feet they 
plow their way through the tall, dense 
dew-be-jewelled grass, at times stoop- 
ing to pick a wild flower on their way. 
Down the hill to the brook the go, 
where two miniature dams, constructed 
by their own hands, have widened and 
deepened the water. It is here where 
they prefer to wash themselves and at 
the same time, watch the antics of 
their grotesque reflection in the quiver- 
ing crystal water. Here they exchange 





their quips and jokes, punctuated by 
peals of whole-hearted laughter. 
Suddenly, there appears upon the 
scene, the music director, a young man 
in duch trousers, rolled up sleeves, and 
shirt front open at his throat, with a 
violin under his chin. As he draws his 
bow across his instrument, deep notes 
rise and fall in melodious’ cadence. 
Everybody stops to Hsten. As he 
strides along, his bow again strikes 
the strings, and rich chords pour forth 
in a powerfully rhythmic, rollicking 
march. One by one the boys and then 
the girls in the next field are caught by 
its irresistible swing. With flashing 
eyes and shining faces, the children 
join him in a lengthening procession. 
On they go, hopping and frisking to 
the magic tune, On and on they follow 
“Hy” the Pied Piper of the Camp, over 
hill and dale, across sunny fields and 
through shady leaves, toward a door 
which suddenly opens into a land of 
promise—the dinning quarters of Camp 


| distance” as the parcel post. 


Pioneer Youth. 
Sports of the Camp 

It is fascinating to see some boys 
displaying their skill with bow and 
arro and I soon tried my hand at that 
game. What surprises me is the dis- 
tance the arrow files even from the! 
hand of a novice. “Do you have a} 
real practice corget? 2?” ILasked one of the | 


boys. “Oh yes!” is the proud assuring | 
reply. “Where ig it?” L inquire. “It is | 
on the way, in the parcel post,” and | 


then he proceeds to describe enthu- | 
siastically all its merits. But with all 
its merits, I find that I could not hit 
the best,target in the world as such a | 
“What 
should I aim at?” ITinquired. Pointing 
to the athletic field nearby, he said: 
“Aim at that. You will hit it sure!” 
Most of the boys, under the leader- 
ship of Milton Hall and Jack Rosen- 
feld, and the girls, under that of Lisa | 
Rauschenbush, find still greater fun in 
baseball, basketball and croquet, in 























Up From Slavery 
Si Taylor’s Second Rebellion 


By Frank R. Crosswaith 


O those who still deny the essen- 
T tial humanhood of the Negro 
and whb yet maintain that fate 

has decreed him to be the eiernal foot- 
stool of a supposedly strong, pure and 


| seated on the slope of a hillock, and | Virile white race, the case of Silas M. 


| the play begins, 
A man appears staggering under a 
crushing load of stones. Every gesture 
of his body, every feature of his face 
and every note of his voice expresses 
fatigue, futility and despair. It is the 
builder of stone walls, symbolic of the 
city man, who has at last found his 
very soul imprisoned within the stone 
walls of his own creation, As he 
trudges aimlessly along, he blunders 
upon the realms of woodland spirits. 
The Head Faun suddenly emerges from 
nowhere and in a deep, mellow voice 
invites the stranger to throw off his 
burden and share with his fauns their 
freedom and happiness. But freedom 
| and happiness seem to have lost their 
meaning to the city man. All he wants 
is silence, rest. Heralded by sweet, 
dreamy strains of a violin, a fairylike 
being—the spirit of silence—looms into 
| view, and, as if borne on the breeze, 
hovers closer and closer until, under 
| her hypnotic spell, the weary man 
sinks slowly into slumber at her feet. 
Soon the man wakes up and rises, ap- 
parently refreshed. Again the Head 


| low workers. 








Faun exhorts him to partake of the} 


freedom and merriment of his domain, | 


and at his call a number of fauns sur- 
round the man in a weird, 
dance. At last, unable to resist the 
charm, 
woodland espirit hosts and, bursting | 
into a wild merry-go-round, is whirled 


alluring | 


| 
the man joins hands with the | 


| to 


away in 2 delirium of joy. 

| The entire play is a beautiful idyllic | 
| poem, but it was the acting of the 
| children that amazed me, especialls 


that of the decrepit man from the city, 


who turned out to be David Miller, a! 


husky of sixteen, 
Faun, Irving Fromer, who is a wiry lad | 
of thirteen. Every one of the players | 
actually lived his or her part through- 
out the performance. The intelligent | 
characterization of their parts by the 
two girls who impersonated the two 
spirits of the play, as well as the 
dancing by another girl, and the music 
| furnished by Nellio Basky, were 
equally remarkable, 
As I delved into the 
remarkable success, 
| players had the benefit of 
| training under “Dan” Harrington, 
tireless dramatic director of the 


boy 


secret of: that 


the 
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camp, | 


Taylor should prove of deep interest. 
When the movement to organize the 


Pullman porters got under way, among 


the first to enlist was Silas M. Taylor, 
sympatheticalHy called “Si” by his fel- 
Si was born a slave at 
Appomattox, Va., not far from the 
historic spot where Grant graciously 
accepted Lee’s surrendered sword, and 
recalls quite clearly the leader of the 
Confederate forces, to whom he de- 
livered many important messages dur- 
ing the hottest days of the conflict. 
He remembers being ushered past the 
numerous guards in gray and fawning 
flunkies into the secret cell of the 
military genius of the South’s cause, 


Si’s master was one of Virginia's rich- | 
bore | 


est slaveholders and, as usual, 
a military title, “Colonel” being the 
prefix in this instance. With flashes 


of fire in his small black eyes, Si tells 


of seeing his mother whipped several | 


“On the day 


times by her master. 
she was buried, thirteen years ago, I 
saw for the last time the long, deep 


scars made upon her brown back by | 


the master’s lash, and there, ovér her 
lifeless limbs, I rededicated myself to 
strike on for the final emancipation 
of my race.” . 

With the military subjugation of the 
South and the attendant emancipation | 
of the slaves, young Taylor found him- 
| self looking out upon a world he did 
not understand, a world that seemed 
offer him naught but despair, 
| drudgery and finally death. With no 
master any longer to command his | 
services and claim him as “my nig- | 
ger,” Si, like so many hundreds of 


| thousands of his fellow ex-slaves, saw 


and the Head | 


j 


| 


I found that the} 
excellent | 


|; seek a m 
| bacco factory in Danville, Va., 


| bloom in the minds of Si 


ahead of him one wide wilderness of | 
| bewilderment. His status in the world | 
had suddenly changed; he no longer / 
belonged to any one master; none could 
legally elaim him; he, perforce, must 
ister; therefore, into a to- 
the free- | 
man went to begin his education that | 
was eventually to convince him of the 
fact that Appomattox signified only 


| the end of one form of human slavery 


and the beginning of another which 
would break more thoroughly than be- 
fore the lines of race, color and sex. 
In this Virginia tobacco factory Si 
worked and wept until 
amidst the stifling odor of tobacco, the 
revolutionary idea® burst forth Into 
and his co- 
the idea that united they had 
owner of the factory 


workers, 
power which the 


strike, 


a and all 
lash of the mas- 


to direct 
still remembered the 


new how 


one morning, | 


}sentatives on the plan 





ter and somewhat nursed the fear 
these lashes had engendered in their 
souls. As an example of courage and 
as an indication of the inherent germ 
of revole in the bruised breast of the 
proletarians of all races this isa bril- 
liant example. 

After five years of new freedom in 
this tobacco environment Si decided to 
change his vocation, and finally se- 
cured a new master when he obtained 
| a position as a waiter in the Arlington 
Hotel in Danville. Shortly after, Si 
voluntarily “changed masters” again, 
this time securing a job in a corpora- | 
tion at the head of which was to stand | 
the son of the man whose Proclama- | 
tion a few years before had made him | 
legaliy a free man. Si became a car | 
cleaner for the Pullman Company and | 
finilly was made a Pullman porter, 
working in that capacity for almost 
forty years. As a Pullman porter Si 
tells many interesting experiences. 
For instance, he tells of an occasion | 
when Booker T. Washington was de- | 
accommodations en route 
he 














nied certain 
from the South and which 
managed to accord to him. 

During his nearly forty years as a 
Pullman pofter Si has served most 
| of our captains of industry, politicians 
}and statesmen, men in whose hands 
| are entrusted the affairs of the nation. 
| When the idea dawned upon 
}minds of the Pullman officials that Si 


jand his fellow porters needed a union, 
and one that would be not unlike the 
“American plan,” immediately 
lorganized and gave to 
“union” with a high-sounding name. 
Had they called it by its right name—a 
company union—why, even the Pull- 
man porters would have been inclined | 
to heed the historic warning: “The 
Employe Representation Plan” and like 
| the historic Babe, which was born some 
| nineteen hundred years ago in Bethle- | 


hem of Judea, porters saw in 
“plan” their star of hope, and, not 
unlike the fabled wise men of the 


| East, 
| thanks and sing hallelujah to the new 


| born thing that was to hypnotize them | 
and make them satisfied with long 
hours of work, starvation wages—in 


some instances no wages—and brutal- 
izing treatment. Si, however, with that 
}uncanny and somewhat instinctive sus- 
| Picion which slavery has imbedded in | 
the minds of most Negroes when deéal- 
ing with white men, refused to trust 
his fate wholly to this company union. 


He had at all times the respect and 
| confidence of his co-workers, and be- 
| cause of his mental equipment was 
;chosen as one of the committee men 


| 
representing the porters and who was 


it 
I the company had claimed for it. As 
}& committee man, Si soon learned what 
|is now common knowledge to every 


| 
| last porter in the service, i. e, that 


could not overcome. It is a most fas- | when it comes to serving the porters 
cinating picture this ex-slave paints | in their lecitimate desires to increase 
of “the strike” on a tobacco plantation their wages and reduce the hours and ; 
in old Virginia. The strike was won | conditions of their work, the plan “just 
| after twenty-four hours, and leader- | would not work.” In every effort made | 
less these workers wer for none /along these lines the porters’ repre- | 


found 


loaded against them. Thereupon, Si, 


(S)) | 


the | retired. 


Like most men of his time, Si did 
| not know his age, and so, 
they | 
the porters a | 
|} deprived of the 
j company benevolently bequeaths to its 


| retired workers, 


| this old man, 


the | 


they came to worship and give | 
| Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 


| son girdled again our loins with a new 
}form of slavery. 
}enough to see these, 
| the race to which I belong take 


| honest day's work and receive an hon- 
| est wage for the same, rather than to 


| ter gives to the traveling public 
orable service and deserving of honor- 
| able remuneration, 


o make the plan perform the miracles | 
|}of the fact that in the brusied breast 


} spark of revolt, 
| Sally kindled, 
| exploita 





the dice 








with a few of his more daring fellow | 
workers, began a secret but “mighty | 
wave of agitation calculated to dis- 
credit the plan and finally destroy it. 

About this time, unknown to Si, some 
of his comrades launched the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, with A. 
| Philip Randolph as general organizer. 
| When news of this event reached him, 
| Si enlisted as the 310th soldier in the 
first great attempt to Introduce Negro 
the cause of Industrial 
He entered the struggle} 
zest and fervor that} 
fes in the early | 


workers to 
Democracy. 
|}with the samo 
| ch aracterized his activit 
| days of his freedom on the tobacco 

|plantation in Virginia. He is today 

famong the most militant members of | 
lthe Brotherhood’s nation-wide army. 
| When information reached the Pull- 
man Superintendent that Si had joined 
lthe union, and that official undertook 
to question his subordinate, Si did not 
deny it: he manfully admitted that he 
| had, and even offered to produce his 
junion membership card. Naturally, 
lafter this demonstration of militancy, 
| Si was slated to go. How to conveni- 
}ently do it was the problem the Super- 
| intendent had to solve. Si’s record was 
jclean; he was a model porter from the 
|point of view of the exacting physical 
jand mental sequirements of the Pull- 
| man company. Finally it dawned upon 
i the company officials that Si could be 








the company 
has retired him, and, as a last act of | 
revenge, Si is threatened with being | 
meager pension the| 


But even this final} 


act of ingratitude has not soured Si’s 


| soul or cooled his ardor for the cause, 


can withhold my pension,” says | 
fired with a burning love 
for justice, “they can do to me the 
worst they know how. I am not old. 
{1 was born when the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters was born. I will 
stand by my union, come what may. | 


“They 


freed my people and me. When the 
shackles fell from our limbs, Lincoln's 


I hope to live long | 
too, broken, and 
its 


|place in the world of men to do an 


a por- 
is hon- 


depend upon tips. The service 


not tips. 

Men of every race in every age have 
spoken like this ex-slave speaks today, 
His voice is, therefore, a recognition 


of every toiler, be he a chattel or a 
wage slave, there smoulders a live} 
which, when univer- | 
will rid the world of the | 


tion of man by his fellows, and 


place human values above the level of | 
dollars and cents, and when service 

performed even by the humblest in so- | 
|eiety, will be recognized as man’s| 


greatest claim to the respect and re-/| 


ward of his fellows. | 






| they 
| lion there, they answered bravely and 


| front, 


| all 


} is slightly damaged. 
o 


| become 


which they indulge freely. Swimming 
is one of the most popular recreations 
at the camp. Twice a day, the swim- 
ming pool and its grassy banks are 
swarming with vivacious bright-eyed 
brownies and*water nymphs, racing, 
diving and tumbling in the cool water 
amidst shouts and grins of unalloyed 
happiness. One of the counsellors is 
always present. The relationship be- 
tween the boys and girls is one of jolly 
good fellowship impressing one as a 
large happy family of brothers and 
sisters. 
Nature Hikes 

A few times a week, rambles into the 
country are taken by the children for 
the study of nature. Led by Ruth Gor- 
don, the Nature Study Director, they 
plunge into the cool, shady wodds 
where they watch the ways of the 
squirrel, the rabbit, the woodchuck or 
some other small animal. They ex- 
amine nests of various birds and are 
often thrilled with the sign of tiny gay- 
colored speckled birds’ eggs. They 
usually return with beautiful specimens 
of butterflies or other insects, some 
snakes(of harmless varieties); or some 
turtles of which they have accumulated 
quite a number. Some of the speci- 
mens are mounted in the laboratory 
where, among other things, there is a 
colony of various rare species of living 
pet mice, and the nucleus of a bee- 
hive with a few bees building it up. 

The boys and the girls of the camp 


are as fearless a band of children as | 
ever roamed over the fields or scoured | 


the woods of the Berkshire Hills. 
When some were 
would do if on their way to the woods, 


had learned that there was a 


“We would leave the 
poor animal alone.” When a cow had 
run away one day, two boys overtook 
her and finding her invincible at the 
one boy tried to stop her by 
jumping on her back in true broncho 
busting fashion, but in true broncho 
busting fashion 
on the ground. The other boy, 
ever, clung to her tail with bulldog 
tenacity. The cow was equally deter- 
mined and she pranced along with 
the boy dangling from her tail like a 


magnanimously: 


mere tag after the wayward baggage. | 


The other boy soon glued himself to 
one horn of that bovine dilemma and 
both boys were carried swiftly along 
by that new form of rapid transit. It 
was a contest of endurance in which 
the boys finally succeeded in leading 
the cow back in triumph. It was a 
hard won victory, however, both 
boys were bruised and bleeding. Yet, 
they scorned the suggestion to 
the doctor treat their wounds. 
The same tendency to 
pain under an air of stoic indifference 
is often manifested by the other boys 
who consider it “unmanly” or sissy- 
like to run to the doctor on such 
slight pretext as a mere cut, a sore 


for 


ankle, or a sprained finger, and if left | 
their hurt | 


to themselves would nurse 
fn secret. But there is no such thing 
as a secret at Pioneer Camp and in 
minute Ida Golubov, 
mother, is on their scent. 
motherly intuition and tender solici- 
tude for the health and happiness of 
the children, 
their troubles. 
minutes Dr. Pizer, 


a the 


With her 


In another 
the camp physician, 
foes after them, with the result that 
their wounds are completely 
healed, while their Spartan bravado 


soon 


When I arrived at the camp I- knew | 
only two of the boys and must have | 


been merely a middle-aged stranger 
to the rest of the children, 
standing the hospitality they 
from the very beginning 
the course of three days, I was irre- 
sistibly drawn so close to them as to 
almost assimulated with them, 
and that, in turn, proved to be my 
passport to their hearts. I at 
times moved by the many marks of 
genuine cordiality disin- 
terested friendship on the part of both 
children and staff. I had come from 
the large city, escaping from an op- 
pressive sense of solitude amidst mil- 
lions of strangers to find, at last, in 
a small secluded community a whole 
world of brotherhood, 


showed 


was 


and acts of 





But good things rarely last long and 
| My vacation was soon over. Yet, not- 
withstanding my regret at parting, ] 
returned home h apps With the previ- 
ous memories of my six perfect days 


at Camp Pioneer Youth. 


asked what they | 


he was sent rolling | 
how- | 


have | 


hide their | 


camp | 


she ferrets out of them 
| 
few | 


notwithe | 


However, in | 


write to 








in 1924, $5,000,000,000; in 1925, $4,000,- 
000,000. This, with increased produc. 
tion due largely to the new machinery 
inaugurated during the war, over- 
Production is inevitable. In fact, it ig 
with us at present. 


Need of Foreign Trade Urgent 


It is very evident that if business is 
to be “prosperous” Mr. Hoover’s new 
bureau will have to work overtime. 
But in the light of what is taking 
place in Europe, taking into considera- 
tion not only the economic situation 
but the European psychology as well, 
can it be reasonably expected that Mr. 
Hoover will succeed in securing for the 
bankrupt industries of America suffi- 
eient foreign trade to prevent that 
“business depression” which the Wall 
Street Journal fears? The answer 
must be in the negative. The crisis 
which is to precede the next war is 
just around the corner. And when it 
breaks, with unemployment rampant, 
it will not take an astrologer to fore- 
tell that accompanying it there will be 
@ great drive on present labor stand- 
ards and the trade unions. 

The reason should be obvious. The 
greater the depression the more for- 
elgn trade will be needed. But a 
requisite of a successful trade abroad 
is the ability to compete in the pro- 
duction of goods from the standpoint 
of cheapness. It should be plain to all 
that, if the capitalists of this country 
are to secure a trade abroad of any 
consideration, it can only be done by 
underselling the foreign competitor by 
producing cheaper. Thus the inevitable 
is that the American workers will be 
put in direct competition with the 
cheapest labor in the world. Their 
standard of living must approach that 
of their competitors. 


Competition Means War 


It should also be clear that every 
dollar's worth of new trade secured by 
American capitalists abroad must be 
taken from other capitalist nationals, 
and these by all the rules of the game | 
will need their foreign trade even more 
than tho American capitalists. It is 
too plain that with the present attitude 
of the rest of the world toward the 
United States the result of successful 
competition of American capitalists in 
the world’s market will be war, with 
most of the world allied against the 
United ‘States. In fact, the United 
States occupies today the same posi- 
tion that Germany occupied before the 
world war. The German government 
| took just such a position that Mr. 
Hoover is now taking. To compare 
Mr. Hoover with the Kaiser may seem 
a far jump, but there is a great simi- 
larity in the roles. It was largely 
through the initiative of the Kaiser 
that Germany took such a commanding 
position in the trade of the world. The 
new capitalism of Germany deinanded 
new outlets and the Kaiser went after 
| them. In doing so the markets of Great 
Britain were invaded. The story of the 
Berlin to Bagdad railroad is known to 
all who are acquainted with pre-war 
history. It meant more trade to Ger- 
many at the expense of Great Britain, 
| In fact, the real cause of Germany's 
overthrow was the outstanding fact 
that she was underselling the world. 











Capitalism’s Three Gifts 

Thus the future holds in store for 
the American workers who have so 
persistently stood by the principles of 
Capitalism, three things: (1) Unem- 
ployment, (2) a lower standard of liv- 
| ing, (3) another great world war with 
H the majority of the nations allied 
against the United States. He has but 
little faith in and less knowledge of 
“human nature” who in the face of the 
above facts will say that the American 
worker will not be ready for revolt 
when these facts are made manifest. 
The changing conditions will supply 
| the impetus to the necessary thought, 
Revolutionary economic conditions pro- 
duce revolutionary thought and action, 
Socialists have now before them the 
very conditions which their best minds 
have foretold. Now, more than ever, 
should Socialist action be bold and un- 
| compromising. 
That war is near will be admitted 
by most. And war on a great scale 
| Will mean the downfall of capitalism, 
although if the workers do not act, 
civilization may go with it. It is also 
true that the markets of the world 
are being outstripped by production, 
There are not, now, enough markets 
in the werld to absorb the surplus pro- 





duction of all the manufacturing na- 
} tions. The countries which are markets 
| today will be competitors tomorrow, 


The only thing that can save capital- 
ism tremendous increase in the 
consuming power of the workers, and 
this will not happen. The direct oppo- 
site is taking place and, in conclusion, 
the wisdom of Marx is being demon- 
| Strated: “Capitalism is digging its own 
grave.” 
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When Great Minds 
Come Together 











When a fellow has been hammering away at crazy 
notions, hoary prejudices and warped predelections 
for a third of a century, as I have been doing, under 
a sugar coating of humor, and he got nothing for his 
pains except an occasional letter from some obscure 
admirer, it feels mighty good to have a first-class 
thinker express the same idea in a high-class publi- 
cation such as Harpers’ Magazine. 

The first-class thinker I have reference to is Will 
Durant, the author of the Story of Philosophy. I 
haven’t read the book yet on account of my preju- 
dice against Philosophers. I tried to read Emanuel 
J/antz “Kritickvder Reinen Vermumft” and “Kritick- 

ler Nrtheils Kraft” in the original German, but as 
tle verb was always at the end of a chapter I gave 
up in despair. Besides, I read somewhere that a phil- 
osopher is a guy who says something that everybody 
knows in a way that nobody can understand. So I 
quit reading philosophy and went to prophesying, 
which is much safer, provided a fellow doesn’t pre- 
dict something that is to take place during his own 


life time, as the end of the world, for instance. 
s s s 


Well, as I was about to say, this Will Durant is 
not an ordinary philosopher because he says things 
that nobody knows in a way that everybody can un- 
derstand. In other words, he’s as deep and clear as 
your modest friend Adam, and that’s saying a mouth- 
ful. 


* . 

The article in Harpers’ I'm trying to get at is en- 
titled “Is democracy a failure?” and is the best thing 
T’ve read on this subject, because it expresses the very 
same thoughts I endeavored to percolate into the 
noodles of my fellow inmates of this great democ- 
racy for oh these many years. For instance, I’ve been 
telling you that American democracy rested primarily 
on a fairly equal distribution of wealth and that with 
the disappearance of this economic equality, political 
equality which is but another noise for democracy 
would go to the devil also. Now let's see how neatly 
brother Durant handles the same thought when he 
says: 

“Democracy 
America began with equality and freedom. Like com- 
munism, real democracy tends to appear rather at 
the simple beginnings of a civilization than in its 


came naturally to America, because 


later stages of complexity, luxury, and differentiation. 
De Tocqueville marvelled at the economic equality 
which he saw here in 1830. Land might be had for 
the asking of Congress—a privilege which must now 
be reserved for corporations. Democracy was actual 
because political equality rested upon an approxi- 
mate equality of possessions, upon a widespread own- 
érship of the soil; men who stood upon their own 
ground and controlled (within the limits of nature) 
the conditions under which they lived, had person- 
ality and character, and could be called democrats 
beyond the narrow meaning of a quadrennial admis- 
sion to barber-shop polling booths. It was such men 
who made Jefferson president—Jefferson, who was as 
orthodox as Thomas Paine, and as conservative as 
a man might be who favored a revolution every nine- 
teen years. It was such men who provided the basis 
for Emerson's self-réliant individualism and Whit- 
man’s glorification of the common man. It was such 
men who gave to the Yankee his European reputa- 
tion for shrewdness, individuality, and independent 
judgment—a legend now as curious to an observer 
of contemporary politics as the election of another 
Jefferson to the presidency is inconceivable.” 
And now: 


. . 


“All those conditions are gone. National isolation 
is gone, because of trade, communication, and the 
invention of déstructive méchanisms that facilitate 
invasion. Personal isolation is gone, because of the 
growing interdependence of producer, distributor, and 
consumer. Skilled labor is the exception now that 
machines are made to operate machines, and scien- 
tific management reduces skill to the inhuman stu- 
pidity of routine. Free land is gone, and tenancy 
increases. Free competition decays; it may survive 
for a time in new fields like the automobile industry, 
but everywhere it gravitates toward monopoly. The 
once independent shopkeeper is in the toils of the 
big distributor; he yields to chain drug stores, chain 
cigar stores, chain groceries, chain candy stores, chain 
restaurants, chain theatres—everything is in chains. 
Even the editor who owns his own paper and molds 
his own mendacity is a vestigal remnant now, when 
a thousand sheets across the country tell the same 
lie in the same way every day better and better. An 
ever decreasing proportion of business executives 
(and among them an ever decreasing number of 
bankers and directors) controls the lives and labors 
of an ever increasing proportion of men. A new 
aristocracy is forming out of the once rebellious 
bourgeoisie; equality and liberty and brotherhood 
are no longer the darlings of the financiers. Eco- 
nomic freedom, even in the middle-classes, becomes 
rarer and narrower every year. In a world from 
which freedom of competition, equality of opportu- 
nity, and social fraternity have disappeared, po- 
litical equality is worthless, and democracy becomes 
a sham.” 

. > . 

You said it, Will, but will they listen to you any 
nore than they listened to me? Children love soap 
Toonica, but they don't love soap. How many, be- 
holding this shimmering bubble of democracy, re- 
alize that the stuff it was made of is about petered 
out? Besides, they are so much more interested in 
the doings of Den psey and Tunney, Mutt and Jeff, 
Babe Ruth and the Cardinals that they haven't got 
the time to inquire about the causes of our vanish- 
ing freedom. The great question before the American 
people is not “What ho Liberty?” but “What's the 
score?” 

. » . 

Education would help if it were not for the unpleas- 
ant facts that a truly educated man has about as 
much show to succeed in public life as the proverbial 
ball has in hell. Most politicians are morons 
for the simple reason that only this kind can be 
élected What the majority want is not sound men, 
but men who sound well and an empty barrel always 
makes more nofse than a full one. Anyhow, this is 
what Durant seems to think when he says: 

“In some American states,” Durant continues, “more 
than a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and a 
public education becomes an impediment to the ac- 
quisition of truth. This democratic suspicion of in- 
dividuality is a result of the theory of equality; every- 
one is equally valuable; therefore, a count of noses 


snow 





must establish any truth and sanctify any custom. 
Not only is democracy a result of the machine age, 
and not only does it rule through ‘machines;’ it has 

itself the potentiality of the most terrible machine 





of 


il 


ll—a vast weight of ignorant compulsion ostracis- 
difference, crushing the exceptional mind, and dis- 
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(Continued From Last Week) 
HEY were waiting. In the days 
T that followed they waited the mo- 
ment of impregnation, when their 
minds, wounded by each other’s words, 
would spring back to positive affec- 
tion again. Their éxpectation seemed 
futile. The moment did not come. In 
the light of day, in the resumption of 
a grayer, draber existence, their com- 
mon life did not begin again. They 
were kinder, more tolerant of each 
other; there was more understanding 
and less love. Dan feared that there 
was no love at all. He knéw that they 
were no longer man and wife. They 
were waitnig only in the hope that 
the mysterious amative forces within 
them would somehow reach out, move 
toward each other, meet again and 
mingle. If they did not, what then? 
They were fatigued. Their nerves 
were taut. They “got along” by an 
exaggerated show of politeness. They 
might have been two summer guesis 
at the same hotel. They were no more 
to each other. Yet Dan found, and 
Agatha knew, that they both enjoyed 
their new-found freedom. They were 
single again. Dan's sense of obliga- 
tion to Agatha, his morbid, ever-itch- 
ing sense of inferiority, had somehow 
disappeared, burned away in the hot 
flood of words which he had flung 
over her. He was exultant, and he 
experienced a kind of primitive satis- 
faction as if their rudé clash had been 
physical, and he had sruck her, and 
dominated over her. While Agatha felt 
freed of responsibility for him that had 
been irksome. She no longer had to 
feel that what he said and did was a 
reflection upon her, They accepted each 
other at face value. 
One evening when Dan came home 
he found her in her room framed by 
festoons of many-colored silks, She 
apparently had bought bolt after bolt 
of the gorgeous stuff, and had draped 
it from the chandelier out of sheet aes- 
thetic bravado. 
“Isn't it just splendid?” she asked. 
“It is beautiful,” he answered with 
a smile. 
He was smiling at himself—at the 
fellow he once was. Ten days, yes, a 
week ago, he would have been fear- 
fully angry. There would have been 
a storm over her extravagance. That 
was not his affair now. It was hers, 
and he left her to prosecute her costly 
play alone—not without a faint con- 
sciousness of Alice Miller bending over 
the silk counter at Donton's. 
There were days of enervating las- 
situde, when their spirits seemed dead. 
“You know,” she confessed one 
morning at breakfast, “I don’t get the 
kick out of this house that I thought 
I would.” 
“Yes, I know,” he answered. “We 
both need a vacation, I guess. But I 
can’t get up enough energy to go down 
to the station house to see about 
trains.” 
His break with Agatha had only ac- 
centuated his loneliness. They both 





missed the friendly atmosphere of Gay- 
lard’s house. Their friends had not 
yet forced the habit of dropping in at 














the “Pines” on Manhattah Road. 
Dan continued his visits to Hector 





where is education lavishly 
financed and equipped as in the 
couraging novel excéllence. No- 
United States; nowhere is it so 
little honored or so little used. We 
have devoted ourselves magnani- 
mously to the provision, on an 
unprecedented scale, of schools, 
high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities; and now that they are built 
and full, we have made edu¢ation 
a disqualification for public of- 
fice.” 


so 


° * . 
In spite of the failure of educated 


men as vote getters, Durant wants 


By M. H. 


Morreson, and one day he went into 
the shop of Hornbloom & Glanz and 
Bhook hands with the boys. That 
night, obeying a vagrant fancy, he took 
the machine and drove to the Tam- 
borine, not without memories of Brick- 
top. There was disillusionment. Tango 
Stair was gone. The present orchestra 
Was not so good, he thought. Too 
much din. He looked at the girls dif- 
ferently, and they looked at him dis- 
tantly. One roguish-eyed,miss smiled 
impudently in his face and said: 

“Hello, grandpap.” The jest hurt. 
He swore he would avenge the insult. 
He had litle trouble in making a con- 
quest. She danced with him. He 
thought her very pretty—shapely— 
with a comely mouth. But when she 
smiled, he noted that her teeth were 
not immaculate, and the kisses she 
gave him in the car afterward did not 
taste good, and the scent she affected 
was very unpleasant. 

That night when he came home he 
tiptoed to Agatha’s room and stood 
for a moment with his hand upon the 
door-knob, thoughtfully. He did not 
go in. Agatha was very beautiful, he 
recalled. She was even more beauti- 
ful than when he had first known her. 
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They went to Colorado. They chose 
@ mountain inn at the base of a for- 
midable, towering peak. Their life here 
was simple. They lived in adjoining 
céttages, arose early, walked and rode 
a good deal. Every day brought fresh 
delights; a newly discovered mountain 
pool; a walk to the Cathedral Rocks; 
the ever-turbulent, ever-mirthful 
mountain stream; the endless pa- 
geantry of the weather, clouds churn- 
ing over the colorful range; the sud- 
den, passionate thunderstorms; the 
glacier in the chasm; the mountain 
side checked with spruce and aspen; 
the peaks cold and aloof like the bared 
teeth of nature; sunlit valleys sug- 
gestive of a fruitful, redundant earth. 
There was dancing every night at 
the Lodge. They often walked over, 
in the midst of a nature that seemed 
obtrusive, towering haughtily above 
them. They delighted in the rugged, 
strenuous trail under the _ scented 
evergreen. Agatha took his arm 
through the dark woods. 

They did not irk each other because 
they made no claims upon each other. 
Now they were merely two guests at 
a summer hotel. 
Agatha hit up a friendship with a. 
young army officer, with whom she 
often danced. He was a likable gen- 
tlémanly chap of no apparent depth. 
Dan fell in with a woman lawyer from 
the East, an intellectual, who gave him 
soviet literature to read. She was fas- 
cinating, dark and brooding, deeply- 
sexed and sensible of her charms. 
Agatha and her officer often went 
out to walk under the trees between 
dances. Once they were gone a long 
time. Dan speculated. But he found 
himself indifferent. “If she wants him 
she can have him,” he said. That 
night, before Agatha fell asleep, re- | 
membering how Dan had bent over | 
the chair of his new-found acquaint- | 
ance, Miss Wagner, Agatha confessed | 
to herself: “Why should I care? If he 
wants her, let him take her.” 
After the dance they came home to- 
gether—tranquil and friendly. Before} 
their adjacent cottages, they halted. | 
Perfunctorily they kissed and went in. | 
Dan heard the key turn in the lock of | 
her door. 

4 





new life. Their health came back in} 
leaps and _ bounds. Agatha never} 
looked more beautiful. She took to 


taking cold baths in the morning. Her 
eyes held fire. Her superfluous flesh 
dropped from her leaving her figure 
unimpaired. “I want to stay here for- | 
ever,” she said. | 








American universities to add to 
their faculties, a school of political 
administration. 

“A school not of theory so much 
as of practice and de- 
tail; not a school for the discus- 
sion of political history, nor of the 
‘philosophy of the state,’ nor of 
monarchy aristocracy vs. de- 
mocracy vs. socialism vs. single 
tax vs. anarchism; but a school 
that will go down with its students 
into the actual field of municipal 


concrete 


vs. 


Dan responded, too. He wanted to} 
climb every mountain in the valley, | 
and did, gradually fitting himself, he | 
said, to scale the peak. 

The scaling day arrived. Dan left! 
with Harrison, the young army officer. | 


Before he departed at sun-up, while}; 


the mountains were still flat, charcoal | 
etching against the rose-dipped sky, he} 
came to say good-bye to Agatha. 
was up, 
ready to “take them a piece” up the| 
horse-trail. 


She} 


clad in her knickerbockers, 











| dangerous. 


or Novel of the 








HEDGES 


in their heads gay, romantic pictures 
of reality only to have them smashed 
to bits by experience. She was get- 
ting old, almost twenty-seven. She 
was not happy. She had not been hap- 
py since that terrible quarrel with 


Dan. His ugly words reverberated in- 
side her painfully. She could never 
forgive him. 


She got up and looked in upon the 
youngsters. A boy with a face like a 
baby satyr was at the piano. Two 
pretty girls with their arms about his 
shoulders were shouting out words 
about “mean mammas.” She found 
herself suddenly disapproving. Young 
versons should not play with the sex 
appeal that way. 

Miss Wagner, Dan’s flame, came in. 
They talked. Miss Wagner was a 
feminist. She said that she had 
reached the corclusion that all mod- 
ern problems—thke problems of capital 
and labor, war and internationilsm 
had simply resolved themselves into 
the problem of parasitism. 

“It all comes down to the point of 
earning one’s own living,” she affirmed. 
“When I was younger, that is, younger 
than I am now,” she added with an 
ironical smile, “I used to think that 
women were enslaved by a man-made 
world; that all you had to do was to 
point out to them their dependency, 
and they would free themselves. Now 
I see that women are natural-born 
slaves. They like to be kept. I know 
hardly ten women who like their jobs.” 

Miss Wagner acted as if she expect- 
ed Agatha to agree with her, whereas 
Agatha didn’t. She thought Miss Wag- 
ner horrid. 

“Have you children, Mrs. Minturn?” 

How impertinent. She wanted to 
tell Miss Wagner that there were 
probably so few femininsts because so 
many of them made themselves dis- 
agreeable. 

Miss Wagner talked a while longer, 
about “your fascinating husband, Mrs. 
Minturn.” Then she withdrew to write 
“business letters.” After she was gone, 
Agatha could not help overhearing 
what two men, who had just come in, 
were saying about scaling the Peak. 
They were evidently planning a climb 
on the morrow, and were considering 
the necessity of taking a guide. One 
said that a guide was a nuisance be- 
cause a guide took all the zest out of 
the climb. The other was impressed 
with the danger of making the expedi- 
tion without a guide. He recalled the 
score or more lives which the moun- 
tain had claimed. 

“There was Miss Dermer,” he 
stated, “a member of the Alpine Club, 
champion woman climber of Europe, 
who was the first recorded victim. 
She thought that she could go it alone, 
got caught in a squall just the other 
side of the timberline, and died be- 
fore help could reach her.” 
speaker went on to enumerate other 
instances of lost climbers. “It’s those 
sudden squalls,” he declared. 


It was the first time that Agatha 
had thought of scaling the Peak as! 
She was disturbed. She 
got up and went out on the verandah. 
The sun was beginning its descent. | 





The swift mountain twilight would be} 


| 
She stepped down | 


upon them shortly. 

and took the trail up the mountain. | 
She would go and mect them. They | 
would be returning soon. As she 
cended, she paused now and then and | 
looked back upon the winding trail, | 
the inn with its cluster of cottages, | 
smoking tranquilly in the sunshine, | 
the road, the brook, the wall of moun- | 


as- 





| 


ley, an interminable plain, with sub-| 
gestion of lakes and cities upon its! 
surface, 

When she had gone perhaps half : 
mile, she chose a stone and sat down, 
a few paces from the trail. She saw 
the sun go down. She glanced at her 
watch. It was 4:37. 

“At six o'clock,” she said, “if they 
have not come, I» shall organize a} 
searching party.” | 

She faced quite boldly the thought | 
of Dan's death. 

Natures like Agatha’s need the 
stress of excitement to make them | 
think; then they do not think so much | 
as brood with a kind of sifting logic. | 
She sat there in the deepening twi- | 
light, her eyes on the hands of the | 
watch, experiencing death and empti- 


~ 





| | 
administration; a school that will “You didn't tell me who is going with ness. She was conscious of the warm | 
look upon the problems of city not you?” she reminded him. | stone under her, its steadfastness. | 
as a street corner statesman might, : “Harrison.” She felt the beat and throb of the| 
nor as a loyal elephant or donkey She smiled demurely. | waterfall through her body. She was | 
might, but as a scientist would, or “Well, what’s the joke?” he asked. | physically sensible of the Earth, its | 
an executive whose training and “[ was just thinking it would Bal everlastingness and burly strength. | 
ability have made him see admin- lonesome for me while you are gone.” She fell to dreaming about the origin | 
istration as an art. If such a course of life, and its extinction; about the} 


were as thorough and as conscien- 
tious as the curriculum of a good 
medical school, it would attract 
only serious and scientific-minded 
men; it would admirably frighten 
away the gentlemen who now rise 
to power through self-salesmanship 
and perorations.” 


he caught a note of wistfulness in her 
voice. 
Harrison? 
a fleeting pang of jealousy. 


passed monotonously. 
morning “straightening up” her room. 
She even penetrated to Dan's cottage, 


She laughed merrily, but he thought 


It rankled. Did she care for 
For the first time, he felt 


lonesome. The day 
She spent the 


Agatha was 














a 

In face of the tremendous eco- 
nomic revolution which has under- 
mined the foundation of American 








letters to write. She had lunch alone. | 
| After lunch she walked—alone—a walk | 
| which she and Dan had taken several 


nd put away his clothes. There were | 


t 





warmth of the throbbing body, and its | 
dissolution into cold mud; 
the 
sheath of clay; the passion of life to 
perpetuate itself. 


the kiss; 
life up through the 


j 


thrust of 


i 
} 
Under her musing she found pleas- | 


ure in fancying the Earth a giant fe- 
male, the hills as her woman's breasts, 
from which all things, man, beast and | 
Plant sucked life. | 
i 
| 


Quite suddenly 
hat 


she acknowledged | 


if Dan were gone she wished 


The | 


| the Rand 





| 
| ond course should apply without delay 
! 


|as Ivanov, 


when he kissed her he suddenly founa 
her lips clinging to his, 

“Had rotten luck,” he explained, 
“when we were half-way down 1 
twisted my ankle, and that slowed us 


up. Harrison was a brick.” 
Harrison? She had forgotten Har- 
rison, 


“Climbing the Peak is one of those 
things,” he added, “you like to have 
done—once. I never want to go back. 
You can’t imagine anything more 
lonely and awful than the top of that 
mountain. It is like, well, like the 
tomb of a god.” 

“You can tell me all about that to- 
morrow,” she asserted. “Now you must 
get your foot attended to.” 

She had kindled a fire in the stove 
and had the kettle singing. She in- 
sisted on removing his shoe and cut- 
ting the soiled sock from his swollen 
ankle. When she had immersed 
in steaming water, she went foraging 
for food and soon returned with a tray 
of sandwiches and pie. 

When he had eaten he remarked, 
“Dou you know, every bone in my 
body aches. I thought I was in great 
shape, but believe me, you have to 
do some hauling and straining to lift 
your body up that last half mile.” He 
yawned, 

*“T suppose that means I must get 
out.” She smiled. 

“I was just thinking, Agatha, how 
nice it was to have you here. This is 
the first time you've been in, you 
know. What did you do today?” 


“I've been with Miss Wagner. She's 
awfully sweet, don’t you think?” 
“You want to know what I really 


think? I think she’s an old fool.” 

She laughed merrily. 

“Well, goodnight,” she said, ana 
without kissing him opened the screen 
door and stood for a moment on the 
steps. He heard her characteristic 
gasp of pleasure at the night; 
she was gone. ... . 

He was soon asleep. 

When he was awake, several hours 
later, he thought for a moment that 





in the doorway. 
“Danny, are you awake?” she whis- 
pered. 
“Yes.” 
“May I come in? 
over there,” 
(To be Continued Next Week) 


It's so lonesome 
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HERE are still a few more free 
scholarships for the second Work- 
be- 
| gins the first week in November at 


School 


ers’ Training Course, which 
of Social Science. 
Trade union members who wish to be 
considered for scholarships in this sec- 


at the office of the school. 

This Friday 
8:30, V. 
lecture on “Contemporary Writers and 


night, November 5, at 


F. Calverton will give his last 


it 


then | 


jhe had not been asleep, for she was | 
} ‘ 
| Standing where he had last seen her, | 








Diary of a Pie-Counter 
“Labor Leader” 








my 





TUESDAY—"“One-armed Mulligan came around to the 
house today with the glad news that all the ticket 
was safely elected. Not that this was the sort of sgur- 
prise that would knock anybody for a loop, consider- 
ing the way the boys fixed up them Red votes. They 
done the slickest piece of work this election I seen in 
years. Now we can go after them Bolsheviks good 
and proper and get ri@.of the whole schmier.” 

THURSDAY—"I put a) old One-arm at the head of 
a ‘Reception Committee’ to go and visit Local 64, 
which has always betn filthy with them goddam 
Socialists and atheistical nuts. He call me on the 
phone this afternoon and said that he and the boys 


had simply wrecked the meeting. He put three of 
them wise-crackers who is always shooting off their 
ugly faces about Roosia in the hospital where they 
belong. And I am getting out a form letter to all the 
locals, reading them birds out of the Union on ac- 
count of their advocatin’ force and violence and the 
overthrow of the U. S. Government. I guess this wil! 
look pretty good when I make my speech before the 
Rotarians next Saturday.” 


SUNDAY—*“What a head I had this morning. I drunk 
my bath and three bottles of milk which is supposed 
to be good for a hangover, but wich I'll tell the world 
ain’t. And it wasn’t until just now that I could get 
the old finger crooked around a pencil. It was on ac- 
count of that speech made before the Rotariana The 
subject of my speech was ‘The Ideals and Aspirations 
of the American Labor Movement,’ and believe me, 
it was a wow. I started in by sayin’ that while some 
folks might think from what they read in the news- 
papers that us labor leaders is a bunch of rough- 
necks without no culture and that we is all Reds and 
bomb-throwers, there was nothing to this at all, I 
told them that while we didn’t have no truck with 
intellectools from Greenwich Village and the likes of 
that, we was all stoodents of this here economics 


and that we had high ideals for the development of 
our movement. I told them not to let the word ‘ideal’ 








Social Thought.” He will lecture on 


“The Russians, Andreyev and Ivanov,” 
a conirast of the cultures and a study 
of the literature of the old Russia in 
comparison with the literature of the 
new Russia. The lecture wilil include 


| tains beyond, and to the right, in the| the motif discussed in Dostoivesky’s 
They thrived under the whip of their} gap between the ranges, the sunlit val- | work as well as Andreyev’s, as repre- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
sentative of the old order, and the | 
work of many of the moderns, as well | 
who will be discussed in | 
reference to the literature of contem- | 
porary Russia. } 
Vernon Loggins will lecture this Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 6, at 2 | 
o'clock, on “Modern Poetry.” He will | 
discuss “Poetic Realists—Robert Frost 
and Edgar Lee Masters.” Countee 
Cullen will read from his own works. 
A new course of six lectures by Au- 
gust Claessens on “Elements of Social 
Progress” will be given on Thursdays, 
starting November 4, and will continue 
until December 16. This course by the | 
brilliant speaker is a popularization of 
important sociological contributions of | 


Lester F, Ward and modern Socialist 

thinkers. The lecture topics are: (1) | 
| “Thé Evolution of Society”; (2) “Man's 
Wants, Desires and Passions’; (3) 
“The Psychic and the Factors”; (4 and | 
5) “The Environmental Element,” and | 


(6) “The Measure of Progress.” | 
On Tuesday, November 9, at 7 p.m., 
Jacob L. Afros will start a new course 
on “The Fundamentals of Socialism,” 
which will continue until February 8. | 
The Rand School Library is now a | 
circulating library and is open from 2 
till 10 p. m. on weekdays and from 1 
til! 5 p. m. on Saturday, | 
' 





‘Rand School Plans 


Theatre Party Nov. 10 | 


If you have not seen the Guild’s | 









democracy it seems to me that /times to the water-fall that came | She had a child, a life-copy of him him- | production of “Juarez and Maximilion” 
Brother panes s seneageretiys is a frothing over the moraine, bearing with | Self. Her imagination played tenderly come to the theatre party arranged by | 
little superficial. Those who owned it the cold. breath of the perpetual about Dan. He seemed more beautiful | | - | 
the productive wealth of the peo- {snows at the summit. | than he was. For the first time she, “ at 
ple have always controlled the She chose to sit before the fire-| consciously desired him. }s e, W | 
government of that people, includ- | place at the Lodge in the afternoon. | She was surrounded with mystery | even! 
ing its educational institutions. It By just turning her head she could/ and beauty. She was conscious of Ti lverton, in 3 
may be that educated administra- take in a view of the valley, and the; her Own body, its contours and ard- j column, “Critical Cruising ’ 
tors could make economic autoc- wall of mountains beyond. In an ad-| Ours, its slim strength and grace j Ne w Leader, October 20, has to say | 
racy and political democracy sleep | joining room the children—the younger} The thought of the child persisted, | 2! the play: “The acting of the 
in the same bed, but I have my crowd—were at the piano playing | like a faint aroma blown from no-/| Play is superb. The production is sin- | 
serious doubts. snatches of songs and singing. Ever| where. How good it was, she told her-| Sularly brilliant and beautiful. The 
Anyhow, I only quoted Will Du- now and then, there were bursts of| self, to will a baby into the world. | Impersonation of Maximilian by Allred | 
rant to this extent to show you laughter. They somehow suggested | It was like creating it ; Lunt is one of the most effective 
fellows that when it comes to the her days at college—the irresponsible - | &chievements on the New York stage | 
diagnosis of the disease, Doctor |; days she called them. How utterly > in years. Clare Eames, as the Empress 
Durant and Doctor Adam are in | different life was from what she had| Dan found her sitting on the steps) Charlotte, and Dudley Digges, as the 
perfect agreement! |; thought it. Was it that way with| of his cottage when he returned. He | Archbishop are also exceptionally con- i 


Adam Coaldigger. 


‘everyone? Did everybody carry round! thought her cold and indifferent, but vincing and impressive in their parts.” 


scare them, however, as our movement wouldn’t do 
nothing to hurt property, but on the other hand was 
a great constructive force and wherever the official 
movement went, it was welcomed by the substantial 
merchants. of the town. I warned them that there 
was a lot of radicals hanging around ready to start 
unions of their own In case anything should happen 
to us. I told them that we stood for Old Glory and 
universal military training, and that in our opinion 
if any man didn’t like this country he should go back 
where he came from, and that we was right back of 
the President and that nowhere on earth could you 
find a more God-fearing set of hard-working citizens 
than among our card-holding members and that even 
if the Y, M. C. A. out in Detroit did act a bit high hat 
to some of the boys I knew that was an exception 
and that our local Y was glad to have us come and 
swim -in their tank almost any time. I told them 
about my old mother and how I was took to the mills 
when I was a wee lad of seven and how I had risen 
to where I am today on account of sticking close to 
the job and at the same time having high ideals. 
“After the speaking, Jim Hedges, President of the 
Rotarians and head of the Operators Association, and 
some of the other boys and I went over to Marie 
Turner’s place and threw one grand party. Jim and 
I have sat opposite the table at a good many wage 
disputes, and we have done a lot of shadow boxing 
together, but I want to rise up and say that he is 
one swell guy. And that he and I hit it off grand to- 
gether. I thought I would die laughing to see Jim 
doing the Charleston in the back room with Fat Marie. 
I says to him, ‘Jim, these here ideals is all right in 
their place. But when they get organized on a union 
basis, you can’t work ’em for more than eight hours.’ 
I thought Jim and the boys would split their efdes 
laughing over my wisecracks, and all the way home 
in the cab, Jim kept slapping me on the back and 
saying that he wanted to see more of me outside of 
working hours. We made a date for lunch tomorrow 
in a nice quiet little place where none of the ‘Tank 
and filth’ as I call them, is Hable to come snooping in.” 


TUESDAY—‘Just as I suspected, Hedges made me @ 


neat little proposition at lunch yesterday and I signed 
a contract this morning in the lawyer’s office. I am 
to be Industrial Advisor to the operators at $20,000 
per. Of course we ain’t going to give out anything 
about this and I only hope to God that none of them 
radicals find out what the layout is. Now the old 
lady can have the car she has been yelling for and 


there is a certain little girl I know that’s going to » 


get a whole trunkful of new duds once I get to the 
old bank deposit box, for you can be certain that I 
am not taking any of this jack in the form of checkg. 
Weil, it’s a great life at that, this being a leader of 
proletarians, and as I told good old Jim, it’s all IR 
having ideals and aspirations. I gotta quit now toe 
make up a list of officials that we'll want to get te 
before the next wage conference. It’s all for the 
wife and kiddies, and as I have often said, ‘you gotta 
get yours before they get you.’” 
As extracted from pri correspondence by 
McAllister Coleman. 


The Conscience of the Workers 


The « science of the workers, it is waking day by 
day, 

It is rising in a floo le that will sweep the Beast 
away; 

It is shaking down the fortress and the prison dark 


and strong, 
And the court-rooms of injustice, and the thrones of 
vested wrong! 








The conscience of the workers, it has wakened, sword 
in hand, 

And “The Marseillaise” is ringing in a chorus deep 
and grand; 

Over hill and dale and valley, in a fearless, glad re- 
frain, 

Onward sweeps the in of eedom round a rebel 
world again. 

The conscience of the workers—O my masters, never 
more 

Will we cringe and i for mercy at your gold- 
stained mple r 

We shall in al glory of the human soul 

aWaAKE 

We shali ¢ in all the gfory of the human soul 
bir wes 1 TAKE! 


The conscience of the 
you this: 
the workers, 


workers—O my masters, heed 


We, were awakened from the dead by 
Freedom's kiss; 

We were wakened from our slumber, and shall never 
sleep again 

Till your kingdom lies in ashes and the stars of free. 
dom reign 


—Covington Hall, ti 
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Fight on Steel Trust; 
Dutch Union’s Solidarity 











Organized labor in Europe is not 


Labor Doings Abroad 





trol of raw materials, power and 





GEST” is discontinued. Don’t 
weep, dear reader, at the de- 
cease of another workingman’s paper. 
We have here another story to tell. 
The “Digest” was a paper for “busy 
executives.” Its specialty was “indus- 
_ trial relations.” The editor and owner 
Was Meyer Bloomfield, whom some 
would consider the father of the ot 3 
ent personnel management vogue. 
Was his weekly stopped because it was 
@ losing business proposition? Not at 
ali. From its first issue, just seven 
years ag,o it made money. And why 
not? The subscription rate was seven- 
ty-five dollars a year! Business men 
‘were willing to pay that much for 
eight or ten small pages of text con- 
taining extracts from the Federated 
Press, the A. F. of L. News Service, 
government publications, the press re- 
leases or documents concerning the 
latest company union or employes’ 
welfare scheme here or abroad, and 
our choicest paragraphs in The New 
Leader. It was worth seventy-five dol- 
lars a year to these up-to-date capi- 
talists to be able to have gt their dis- 
posal the facts about the labor move- 
ment. Bloomfield is giving up his 
paper because he finds that he is too 
busy now with practical personnel and 
trade promotion work to give it his 
personal attention. To hire an editor 
or combine it with similar existing 
periodicals, he claims, would not sat- 
isfy his clients, who have confidence 
in him only. 

The history of “Bloomfield’s Labor 
Digest” leads us to ask some ques- 
tions. How many union leaders take 
the trouble to be as thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the current facts of 
American labor problems as do the 
“busy executives” who subscribed to 
this paper? How many, further, study 
dispassionately the latest developments 
in industry, at least in their own? 
What steps should be taken to com- 
bat this “liberal” capitalism? These 
queries and their answers indicate the 
difference between the old catch-as- 
catch-can unionism and the modern 
battle of subtlety and wit. L. 8. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 
SEEK LABOR CONTACTS 


The students-in-industry movement 
fs certainly assuming interesting as- 
pects. We have always had with us 


Door wae LABOR DI- 





-the-college. boy and girl who worked 


their way through school. They found 
little romance in it and sought out the 
easiest and most lucrative employ- 
ment. Every once in a while some 
good fellow would take a job in a fac- 
tory or on a farm during his summer 
vacation “‘just for the fun of it.” Just 
as lief, he would turn strike breaker 
should the opportunity present itself 
during the school year and perhaps 
be officially excused from class for a 
few days or weeks. Since the war, 
“however, a new type of student has 
gone into industry. He, and for that 
matter, she, is seeking light on the 
labor problem. At first, there were a 
few scattered individuals, “cranks,” 
some called them. Then, came delib- 
erate efforts from organized student 
groups and finally contests. The ex- 
periment has become respectable in 








liberal college circles. 

Almost a year ago the Evanston In- | 
terdenominational Student Conference | 
took up the question and laid out plans | 
for the future. Under the auspices of 
the Continuation Committee students 
went to work in industry last summer. 
Then, early in Sepember they met at 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, 
to discuss their findings. They de- 
plored the absence of the worker's 
voice in the management, the inse- 
curity of employment, the long hours, 
low wages, unsanitary conditions, the 
non-recognition of need as a funda- 
mental factor in wags scales and the | 
absence of the opportunity for creative 
effort. 

They denounced the college strike 
breaker and the practice of students 
of underbidding wage rates of local 
workers. They urged professors of 
economics and sociology to go into in- 
dustry too. Lese majeste! Finally, 
most encouraging of all, they unani- 
mously condemned the profit motive 
as un-Christian and the root of many 
economic evils. 

These students even went further. 
The Evanston meeting sent a repre- 
sentative, Vernon E. Ziegler of the 
University of Chicago Law School, to 





Furnished Room To Let 


Furnished rooms, single or double, 
with or without board. 147 West 121st 
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will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Punckta! 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 
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the recent convention of the A. F. of L. 
at Detroit. He asked that students be 
given more extensive employment in 
industries where there is opportunity 
for contact with and study of organ- 
ized labor. We hope that the Fed- 
eration will see its way clear to help 
these young people. They are symp- 
tomatic of the unrest in the colleges 
today. True, most of them still find 
objection only to the profit motive. 
They see nothing wrong in profit itself, 
provided it is hallowed by a desire for 
service. Limited thus in their views, 
they are apt to turn out to be mere 
liberals or benevolent capitalists, but 
some, no doubt, will see the economics 
of their ethics and strive to abolish 
the whole capitalist system. L. 8. 


UNION ACCOUNTANTS 
FOR UNION ACCOUNTS 


It would seem to be unnecessary to 
remind union officials that the ac- 
countants they employ to audit their 
books should be members of the book- 
keepers’ union. Yet such sadly is the 
case. Many of us are unaware that 
accountants may join a union. For 
one thing, we forget that there is an 
organization to accommodate them. 
For another, we are under the im- 
pression that they are employers. 
This is not true. There are a few 
large accounting offices wherein the 
employer does very little actual work 
himself. He is a true “boss.” On the 
other hand, numerous accountants 
and auditors are either self employed 
and occasionally make use of assist- 
ants or are hired by the large estab- 
lishments. In such cases they may 
become union members. Consequently, 
at the Detroit convention of the 
A. F. of L. Bookkeepers, Stenographers 
and Accountants Union No. 12646 of 
New York City had a_ resolution 
adopted endorsing its efforts to or- 
ganize accountants and calling upon 
all unions to employ union members 
“whereved available.” Certainly it is 
safer to trust the books and records 
of a union with persons sympathetic 
to labor’s ideals. The advice of the 
A. F, of L. resolution should be strictly 
followed. L. Ss. 


THE UNORGANIZED IN THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


The annual Electrical Show held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, gives ‘one food for thought. 
There was a marvellous display of the 
latest apparatus, chiefly for house- 
hold and medical purposes. The ap- 
peal was to the well-to-do and the 
sales, it is said, made the exposition 
a huge success. Despite the almost 
complete absence of an industrial dis- 
play, the show overpowered one with 
the enormous significance of the elec- 
trical industry. Leaving power aside 
in these abservations, we still have the 
many plants making electrical appli- 
ances and machinery and the elec- 
trical construction industry, both em- 
ploying thousands of workers. The 
question arises as to what is 
status of these employees. 

The Electrical Show suggested the 
answer. One exhibition showed the 
process of making a well-known elec- 
tric iron. Four or five girls were sta- 
tioned alongside of a table along 
which was a moving set of rollers. 
The base of the iron was placed at 





} one end, and as it moved along each 


worker added a screw or two, a han- 
dle, or whatnot. The irons followed 
closely alongside of each other. The 
completed product emerged at the 
other end in about fifteen minutes, 
was then tested in a jiffy, wrapped in 
paper and packed in cartons by men 
before you could get over your sur- 
prise. All day long this went on. No 
skill was required for any of the oper- 
ations. The girls were lucky if they 
received $12 or $15 a week, especially 


in the small town of Ohio where the | 


factory in which they were employed 
was located. They were not union 
members. If they were, under whose 
jurisdiction would they come, electric 
workers or one of the metal trades 
unions? Or perhaps they would be 
scattered among several craft unions? 
More than likely they would not be 
urged to join, since they were 
skilled workers. And where 
the packers go? And the chauffeurs 
and expressmen later on in_ the 
process? If there ever was a living 
argument in favor of industrial union- 
ism it was the exhibit of that electric 
iron company. 

Then, as for electrical construction. 
The show itself had little reference to 
this directly, put In the official 


pro- 


gram was a full page advertisement of 
Local Union No. 3. | 


of New York City 
As publicity, as an attempt to create 


an opinion favorable to unionism in 





the industry, this was extremely jus- | 
tiflable. Whatever defect there was 
Trus-es 














: When your doc- 


tor sends you to | 


a truss maker 
foratruss band- 
age or stocking, 
go there and see 
what you can buy for your money. 
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ganization. 
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as linemen (outside men). 


sult 7 


ers of America, 


ITH the healing of the rupture 
W in the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers 
in 1913, the union took on a new lease 
of life. The membership was twenty- 
three and a half thousand in the year 
of reunion. At the peak in 1920 it had 
risen to one hundred and forty-two 
thousand. 

One of the first problems to confront 
the rejuvenated organization was the 
unionization of the women telephone 
operators. The Brotherhood had 
claimed jurisdiction, over them from 
the beginning, but avoided carrying on 
intensive work among them because it 
had found them to be poor “union ma- 
terial.” The girls would stick together 
during an immediate crisis and then 
scatter when the emergency was over. 
Suddenly however, the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ International Union be- 
gan_to flirt with the operators, Th¢ 
marriage of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company with the American 
Bell Telephone Company increased the 
infatuation. The Electrical Workers’ 
Union was startled from its sense of 
security. It saw that the telephone 
operators were after all attractive. In 
addition, there was a very practical 
reason. When the operators went out 
on strike, electrical workers would 
walk out in sympathy. It would be 
much better in such a case that all 
crafts involved were with one organ- 
ization. 

Consequently, in 1912, the Interna- 
tional office took upon itself the task 
of unionizing telephone operators. In 
accordance with the constitution at 
that time, independent locals of thes 
workers could not be formed. They 
were organized Instead into sub-locals 
of existing bodies. Thus, the first or- 
ganization established at Boston in 
1912, as a result of a spontaneous 
strike, was admitted as a sub-local of 
Linemen’s Local No. 104 of Boston. 

Within a year it was the third largest 
' local in the International. Other 
groups were established in New Eng- 
land, Missouri and Louisiana, Except 
in name these sub-locals were really 
independent, paying, indeed, the same 
per capita tax as regular locals. 

Resentment Against Operators 

The growth of these women’s organ- 
izations created a fear of “petticoa. 
rule.” Rationally, however, this was 
justified by the explanation that, after 
| all, telephone workers were not skilled 
workers and, therefore, did not belong 
| 














in the Brotherhood. At the 1913 con- 
vention the constitution was amended 
to provide for a new kind of local, 
Class A, to consist of operators. This 
type paid about half of the regular 
per capita tax and were correspond- 
reduction in voting 
no international of- 


| ing granted a 
power. Moreover, 
ficer might be a member of a Class A 
local, The operators fought to modify 
the status assigned to them. They 
| managed to push a proposal througn 
| 

| 


the 1915 convention, but the member- 
| ship in a referendum vote would have 


nothing to do with it. They then in- 


ITE first evidence we have of unionization 


In that year some 


of the local assemblies of the Knights of Labor 
“sojourners.” 
they became numerous enough to form assem- 
blies and finally a District Council of their own. 
An ill-advised strike in 1883 shattered their or- 
The following year the United 
Order of Linemen was founded in the West. 
It failed because of its provisions for secrecy. 
The St, Louis exposition of 1890 supplicd the 
occasion for the next attempt at unionism. 
F, of L. was formed 
consisting this time of wiremen (inside) as well 
President Henry 
Miller spent his time going about from one city 
to another, working his way, trying to arouse 
sentiment for a national organization, 
vas a call issued by the St. Louis union and 
the holding of a convention in November, 1891. 
President Miller then journeyed to the A. F. of 
L, convention at Birmingham, Alabama, with 
the aid of a loan from the St. Louis local, _ 
obtained a charter on November 28, 1891, 
the National Brotherhood of Electrical Work. 
The new organization was 


What Has Come Before 


vid in 1876 


: into 
Later 


feeling. 


of L. 


The re- 


leaders. The 


the latter won 





closed ranks. 


handicapped by a low per capita tax and a death 
benefit system that drained the treasury. 

was corrected in 1895. 

Between 1908 and 1913 the Brotherhood split 
vo factions, 
Tadeese between the inside and outside men 
over their respective jurisdictions, 
matters worse the former managed to elect one 
of their number, Frank J. McNulty, president 
in 1903. At the same time he was put ona full 
time salary basis. 
centralisation of the union created much bad 
Finally, some of the Socialist leaders 
sought to gain control of the Brotherhood as a 
part of a similar struggle going on in the A. F. 
The result was that after much manoeu- 
vering the snsurgents finally held a convention 
at Cleveland in 1908 and declared themselves the 
legally constituted authorities in the Brother- 
hood. J.J. Reid and J. W. Murphy were their 


was torn by the dissension. 
administration sided with McNulty. 


gan to regain following. In 1913 those still with 
Reid were permitted to return by paying their 
current monthly per capita tax. 


This 
Hard feeling had been en- 


To make 


His efforts to increase the 


whole American labor movement 
The A. F, of L. 
Eventually 
the outstanding legal suits and be- 


The union 
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tion of the employer for the union and 
causing disgruntlement at jurisdic- 
tional lines that were obviously unfair 
to a majority of those who had to deal 
with the conditions produced. More- 
over, the instability of the telephone 
operators’ employment and the trouble 
caused by their strikes had created 
much dissatisfaction. 

Confronted with this situation, the 
International Executive Board seized 
the bull by the horns and on April 14, 
1918, submitted a radical amendment 
to a referendum vote. It was proposed 
to establish a telephone operators’ de- 
partment within the Brotherhood, 
which would have autonomy in trade 
matters and not interfere with the 
skilled electricians’ problems. The pro- 
posal carried and on August 15, 1918, 
a convention of the old Class A locals 
met at Buffalo, N. Y., to adopt a con- 
stitution for the new department. At 
this point misunderstanding arose. The 
operators interpreted the prospectus of 
the convention as an attempt to di- 
vorce them from the Brotherhood while 
still being subordinated to its regula- 
tions. They balked. Local Union 1 A 
actually went into court and obtained 
a ruling that no wnion might be ex- 
pelled if it was in good standing, The 
Buffalo convention, attended by some 
delegates under protest, adopted a con- 
stitution, but Acting President Noonan 
declared it illegal since it violated the 
laws of the Brotherhood. In this un- 
happy pass the operators gradually 
became convinced that no _ injustice 
was intended them. Court proceedings 
were dropped. The new officers of the 
Telephone Operators’ Department, 
complying with previous instructions 
from their convention, worked out a 
new constitution. It drew an almost 
unanimous vote of favor. The new 
Department came into existence on 
January 1, 1919. 
ventions and has complete 
independence. Its members pay less 
dues than the men electricians, and 
the beneficiary system provides for 
correspondingly smaller benefits. The 
president of the Department is ex-of- 
ficlo a member of the Executive Board 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. The person hold- 
ing that position at present is Julia 
O’Connor, The secretary is Mabel 
Leslie. 

Organization Campaign Fails 

The Telephone Operators’ Depart- 
ment started off with a bang. During 
the World War the Government’s pol- 
icy of pacifying labor by union recog- 
nition and concessions had resulted in 
the unionization of many telephone op- 
erators. In 1920 almost twelve thou- 
sand were organized. The Telephone 
Operators’ Department took heart. At 
its 1921 convention it outdid many men’s 
organizations by discussing and set- 
ting down the details of a wide organ- 
ization campaign. The United States 
was divided into eight regions to cor- 
respond with the divisions of the Bell 


financial 


Telephone System, and two more were 
laid out in Canada. At the head of 
each region was a Council composed 
of local representatives. The method 


of work was commendable. Girls with 


a bent for leadership were assigned 
as “key-workers.” With them as a 
; centre, the agitation was to be carried 
on, transferring the group conscious- 


1ugurated a constitutional amendment 
| and had better Rick. They obtained 
full voting strength in 1916, 
| There were about ten thousand op- 
erators in the Brotherhood at this 
time. Altogether the union boasted 
a membership of more than eighty-five 
thousand. The general run of electrical 
|} mechanics resented the growing | 
| strength of the telephone operators, | 
who acted upon technical questions of | 


understanding 
vote cast as a 


the trade without a full 
of the situation. Their 








block had resulted in decisions creat- 
ing confusion, decreasing the estima- 
| 

can be attributed to the whole labor 
movement and not to the particular 
notice under discussion The “ad” 
} pointed out that “our Union takes 
| pride in claiming for its members 
that they are most intelligent, compe- 
tent and skillful work 1 





men in any an 
branches of tl st 


| all he 
* and then goe 


the 








| dustry eS O 

} Say that “when you reed skillful elec- 

| tricians, telephone” the union offices 

| Once more we wonder, who is to tak 
care of the unskilled and little si i? 
And what will happen to the experts 
when inventions ¢ of la 

| deprive them of lal com- 

| petency? The old unionism based upon 
skill of craft must adjust itself to 
take in the aatenanind Otherwise 
such a basic industry as the electrical, 
as well as others, will remain outside 

l ofthe union fold L. 5. 


1920-1921 set in, the chances are that 
the drive of the telephone operators 
would have been’ successful despite 
}lack of funds, little encouragement 
| from the men in the Brotherhood and 
the open shop agitation. With bad 
times the Department was fighting al 
losing battle. <All the excellent strat- 
egy mapped out at their convention | 
we to naught. A strike in New Eng- 
lar t inions stronghold, proved 
l ¢ The girls were blacklisted. 
Tl mp definitely adopted an an- 
tl-u 1 po The New tland or- 
iz of the operators was shat- 
tered At the same time open 
h k up the offensive in other 
suntry. The membership 
in sections of the West managed to 
Sl i 1 constitute the strength of 
the D t Still the oper- 
1 s r zed at pty 
ire 5 of the imber at th 
The union is truegling 
igainst the immense corporation 
cor s the telephones of the country. 
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It holds separate con- | 


It must counteract a welfare offensive, 
an illusion of gentility attached to the 
work of an operator, a careful selec- 
tion of personnel from homes of bour- 
geois respectability, and all the diffi- 
culties accompanying the organization 
of women workers. 
Some Jurisdictional Disputes 

An organization like the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers has, of course, had its share of 
jurisdictional disputes. When under- 
ground cables began to replace over- 
head lines the United Association of 
Gas Fitters claimed jurisdiction over 
laying the conduits, because its mem- 
bers handled the necessary material. 
The Executive Board of the American 
Federation of Labor ruled in favor of 
the Electrical Workers. Again when 
the Metal Polishers sought to extend 
its claims over illuminating fixtures 
to the wiring and hanging as well as 
the manufacturing of them, the I. B. 
E. W. objected and the work was 
divided between the two unions, Other 
compromises have been effected be- 
tween the Brotherhood and the Eleva- 
tor Constructors, Theatrical Stage 
Employees, Railroad Signalmen and 
Bricklayers, 

Of major importance for the period 
under discussion has been the dispute 
with the International Union of Steam 
and Operating Engineers, which about 
1913 began to lay claim to certain 
workers in generating stations and sub- 





inclined to regard the recent founding 
of a European Steel Trust, with Ger- 
many, France, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg as charter members, as an un- 
mixed blessing. As has been pointed 
out before in The New Leader, the 
officials of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions have been keep- 
ing close tab on the moves of the in- 
ternational capitalists ever since the 
formation of the combine became the 
subject of rumors in the European 
press. 

At a conference held many months 
ago in Amsterdam a committee was 
appointed consisting of J. W. Brown 
(IL F. T. U.); Robert Dissmann (Metal- 
workers’ International); W. Eggert 
(Germany); L. Jouhaux (France), and 
C. Mertens (Belgium), and instructed 
to prepare a report on the metal in- 
dustry {n the countries principally 
concerned and trustification processes, 
national and international, together 
with recommendations as to trade 
union policy in face of possible dangers 
arising from new international com- 
binations. 

An exhaustive report has been pre- 
pared and the committee has made its 
recommendations to the executive in 
the following terms: 

National Control. As Employees or 
Producers. It is the duty of the trade 
union movement to follow with the 
greatest attention the national and 
international development of trustifi- 
cation, and to work out the forms of 
organization which will enable it ef- 
fectively to combat the dangers pro- 
duced by concentration within. the 
capitalist system. The best way of 
fulfilling these conditions is evidently 
to proceed with the formation of large 
industrial unions or industrial federa- 
tions, as well as with the formation of 
joint standing committees between in- 
dustrial unions or federations that are 
liable to be faced with or to make 
similar or simultaneous demands or 
be affected by the same economic con- 
tingencies; to form and _ recognize 
factory councils in all industrial un- 
dertakings, the local councils being 
grouped in district councils and the 
district councils united in a national 
council, 

As Consumers and Citizens. As Im- 
mediate measures: An alteration in 
the company laws to make it incum- 
bent on all businesses above a certain 
size to adopt a standard accountancy 
system, capable of adaptation to the 
detailed requirements of various in- 
dustries, and to publish their accounts 
clearly set out according to this sys- 
tem. 

Establishment of a body with 
powers, under certain circumstances, 
to fix maximum prices of any essential 
commodities, including wholesale 





stations who had been within the | 
jurisdiction of the Brotherhood up to} 
then. The technological change from | 
steam to hydro-electric power had 
made the Steam and Operating Engi- 
neers’ Union anxious about its future. 
A special committee of experts ap- 
pointed by President Gompers in ac- 
cordance with instructions of the 1919 
convention of the A. F. of L. ruled in 
favor of the Electrical Workers. The 
| Executive Council of the Federation 
| reversed this decision. An appeal was | 
| made to the 1922 A. F. of L. conven- 
| tion at Cincinnati and for the first 
| time in history the Executive Board 
| was overruled. 

The of jurisdiction as 
then laid down important, since it 
involved thirty-seven thousand mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood and required 
further definition this year again. 
The decision in part follows: 

“That the electrical installation, 








demarcation 
is 


electric repairs, overhauling of 
general electrical apparatus in 
generating stations, substations 


and the operating of exclusively 
electrical-driven machines in the 
aforementioned plants or stations; 
also that the operation of traveling 
or other electric cranes for shop 
or factory purposes shall be Elec- 
trical Workers’ work. 

“This decision is not to interfere 
with the jurisdiction of the Steam 
and Operating Engineers over 
operating steam generating plants, 
electric hoists in building construc- 
tion or electric shovels... .” 

This statement, however, did not 
prevent misunderstandings to arise 
over “the jurisdiction of overhead or 
traveling cranes, installed as a per- 
manent fixture in building while 
building is under construction and 
cranes are being used to handle build- 
ing material for the construction of 
buildings and also for the setting of 
motors, generators and other elec- 
trical equipment.” Those fascinating 





long arms that move nimbly about 
amidst the steel skeletons of new 
buildings, 


mis- | 


them at another, caused much | 


4 pesca sacs They meant jobs for 
the members of one union or the 
other. 

| The Latest Decision 

| The Executive Council of the Amer- 
(Continued on, page 7) 


WORKERS 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


Always Look WAITERS & 


For This 
Waitresses’ Union 


| LABEL 
LOCAL 1 


162 E. 23rd St. 

Tel. Gramercy 0843 

LoUIs eres a 
resident 











WM. LEHMAN 
Sec'y- Trensurer 
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picking up beams and other | 
| material at one spot and depositing} 


prices of raw materials and semi- 
manufactures entering into their pro- 
duction. Representation of the trade 
unions on this body, 

More general trade union support 
of the co-operative movement, as a 
means of obtaining collective control 
of production and distribution and ex- 
ercising an influence on prices. 

As wider program: Socialization of 
banking and credit generally; social- 
ization of all raw material of indus- 


| try, including the land and its min- 
erals and all sources of power and 
transport; socialization of the ma- 


chinery of purchase and distribution 
of important commodities; representa- 
tion of the trade unions as such on 


| the controlling bodies at all points of 


the program. 
Immediate 
and 


International Control. 
Demand: The co-ordination 
strengthening of the trade union 
movement throughout the world, in- 
cluding especially those countries 
from which 
materials come and those where in- 
dustries are, or can be, established. 
The organization of the movement to 
act unitedly both through national 
and through industrial units; the 
establishment of international stand- 
ards of wages, hours and working 
conditions, including action for the 
carrying out of the conventions and 
recommendations of the International 
Labor office. 

Strengthening of the co-operative 
movement. 

The undertaking by the League of 
Nations of an exhaustive inquiry into 
the actual and potential supply of raw 
materials, and their most economical 
distribution; participation in the 
commission of inquiry to be given to 
the L F. T. U. 
on all delegations negotiating com- 
mercial treaties. 

Wider Program: 








"She €66 Hauke fuas te ba’ Old Reliable Place to Buy 


| “Rot 


Third Ave. at 84th St. 


Large Assortment of 


STATIONERY, PHOTO, DOLLS, 
BOOKS, TOYS, SPURTING GOODS 


Special Bargains in All Departments 


large quantities of raw | 


Representation of the trade unions 





VISIT OUR STORE 


~ FRED'K WwW F. 


ENGEL , 315 East 83rd Street 


TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 














| Funeral Home 


Undertaker for 
Cremation Society, Branch 1, 3 and 87 
Member of the Workmen's Sick Bene- 
fit Society. 
Onderiaker for ali Progr esst¥e Organisations 
FUNERAL, INCLUDING CREMATION. 
$45.00 UP 
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International con- | 





transport. 


DUTCH UNIONS SHOW 
SOLIDARITY IN CASH 


How the regular trade unions of 
Holland back up their words of soli- 
darity with striking workers the world 
over with hard cash is shown by some 
data recently printed in De Strijd, the 
organ of the Netherlands Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

While during the first fourteeen 
weeks of the British miners’ strike 
the Dutch Communists, with all their 
talk, managed to collect only 18,000 
guilders (at 40 cents apiece) for the 
strikers, the regular Dutch unions put 
down 60,000 guilders right at the start, 
and later, when the request for aid 
came from the British General Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions, 35,000 was ad- 
vanced at once on collections to be 
taken among the workers. 

In giving figures on the past per- 
formances of the regular Dutch unions 
De Strijdtr notes that in 1920 they gave 
500,000 . guilders to help the great 
transport strike in Holland; in 1921 
they gave 600,000 for the metal work- 
ers’ strike, and in 1923-24, 874,000 to 
the textile workers’ lockout. These 
same workers gave 271,000 guilders to 
Austria in 1920-21; 2,800 to Hungary 
in 1923;°104,000 to Russia in 1921-22, 
and 100,000 to Germany during the 
occupation of the Ruhr in 1923, 


COLOMBIAN LABOR FIGHTS 
DECREE OF EXPULSION 


The issuing of a decree by President 
Abadia Mendez of Colombia ordering 
the expulsion from the country of Vi- 
cente Adamo, founder of the only co- 
operative agricultural association in 
the republic, on the pretext of his hav- 
ing taken part in the workers’ politi- 
cal activities, has aroused a storm of 
protest. 

Speaking in the name of organized 
labor, El Socialista of Bogota, in its 
issue of Sept. 19, points out that 
Adamo’s only crime consists in having 
educated and organized the Colombia 
workers in their own interest and that 
he is being made the victim of the 
bourgeois prejudices of the nation’s 
Executive. While it is true that the 
laws of Colombia provide for the ex- 
pulsion of.foreigners who participate 
in politics, El Socialista notes that 
this rule is only applied to labor men 
and that the country is full of all 
kinds of foreign crooks, speculators 
and clerics who are extremely active 
in politics without being molested by 
the authorities. 

The Socialist paper wants 
why it is that Adaiao was permitted to 
live in Colombia for fifteen years be- 
fore the Government discovered that 
his work in behalf of labor was “in- 
jurious to the country.” It hints that 
interest hit by Adamo’s 
the decree. 








to know 


some special 
activities is behind 


SHIRT MAKERS’ NEWS; 
N. Y. STRIKES CONTINUE; 
PHILADELPHIA ACTIVE 





a een 
The New York Shirt Makers are 
continuing strikes against a number 


of houses. The strikes will not be 
given up until won by the union. 

The Philadelphia shirt makers are 
quite active. As a result of their 
activities one member was fired from 
the Ritz Shirt Company. The union 
demanded that this member be rein- 
stated at once, but the firm refused. 
A strike has been called against this 
firm, not only in Philadelphia, but also 
in their shop which they conduct in 
Del. The New York 
appreciating the hard- 
workers involved in the 
territory, 


Wilmington, 
makers, 
the 


shirt 
ships of 
strike in 
have decided to contribute $500 toward 
the good Acting Manager 
Gooze has been instructed to go to 
Philadelphia and present them with 
same. 
The 
with the coming elections. 
committee is to meet 
where preparations 


non-unionized 


cause. 


shirt makers are getting busy 
The 
Monday, 
will 


elec- 


tion 
November 7, 


‘as made for nomination meetings. 
' 
i 





Buy Direct From Manufacturer 


O.W.WUERTZG 


PLAYER-REPRODUCING 


PIANOS 


Standard Of Quality Since t895 
RADIOS-PHONOGRAPHS- “RECORDS 
N Y TERM r 
COR. 5"ST 


,o 
TWO 
-COR.1S2=ST 


STORES 











PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed- 
dings Banquets and Meetings. 
ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 


Telephone: Monument 4284 
Cathedral 5071 








Santal Midy 


Quickly Alleviates 


PAINFUL 
URINATION 


Avoid Imitations 
. Look for the word “MIDY” 
Sold by all d 
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Bigger General Strike 
Due, Hicks Told A. F. of L. 





“More Intense” Struggle 
Inevitable in England, 
Union Chairman Tells 
A. F. of L. 





NOTHER general strike in Eng- 
land, “more intense and more 
formidable” that the last, is in- 

evitable, George Hicks, chairman of 
the general council of the British Trade 
Union, told the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in De- 
troit, to which was British labor’s 
fraternal delegate. 

After reviewing the incidents that 
led up to the strike last May, Mr. Hicks 
said: 


“This general strike lasted eleven 
days. Being the first of its kind, it was 
very much of a great adventure. It 
possessed all the elements of a stu- 
pendous gamble. There were many 
organizational weaknesses and many 
factors not taken into consideration. 
We did not secure by it what we in- 
tended to secure. As you know, the 
conclusion of the general strike was 
unsatisfactory and the miners have 
continued with the struggle. I do not 
intend to go into that: there are many 
questions of a domestic character that 
we in Britain have to deal with in this 
connection. 

“But this I will say—speaking with a 
full sense of my responsibility to our 
movement—that the conditions which 
produced the general strike in Britain 
still exist. Nobody with a spark of 
intelligence would desire a repetition 
of the terrible industrial warfare a 
general strike involves. But we can- 
not escape from the stern and awful 
realities. 

“The tremendous sweep of eco- 
nomic forces, the terrible clashing 
of class interests, cannot be avoid- 
ed. We are compelled to make our 
plans upon the conscious realiza- 
tion of actualities. On either side 
in Britain today the two sides are 
preparing for the coming struggle. 
it would appear that general strikes 
of a more fntense and formidable 
character than the one recently ex- 
perienced are inevitable. 


Miners’ Struggle Continues 

“The miners’ struggles still con- 
tinues. It has gone on and on for 
many weary months. The coal fields 
are desolate. The mining communi- 
ties exist, from day to day, in a con- 
dition of semi-starvation. It is as 
though famine had descended upon the 
land. What miserable mortals we are, 
when we permit the deliberate creation 
of want and misery and hunger in 
order to resolve our quarrels. The 
miners are fighting to live: live hardly 
and desperately as they have done in 
the past. You know that—I believe 
every worker in the world knows that 
now. 

“Indeed, what we have been under- 
going in Britain has been the intimate 
concern of the workers of the whole 
world. East and West have been joined 
in this. There is many a miner’s home 
in Durham of Fife or South Wales 
been made the happier by help that 
has been given by you workers here 
in America. There is many a miner’s 
babe now living who would have been 
dead: many a weary miner’s wife been 
restored to\hope and health who would 
have been despairing and sick, but for 
the help sent from abroad. To the 
workers, to our people of all countries, 
this has been a world-struggle. Every 
country has forwarded its tribute. The 
workers of Russia have made deduc- 
tions from their wages—held Flag 
Days—developed mass voluntary as- 
sistance—evinced a kindness and gen- 
erosity beyond conception. The same 
with you here in America. Right well 
have you carried out the recommen- 
dation of your president to “Give till 
it hurts.” But, in a measure, that has 
been true of the workers of Holland, 
Germany, France, Belgium and other 
European countries. From the down- 
trodden workers of India has come a 
little assistance. Even from the 
workers of China—ruthlessly exploit- 
ed and poor as they are—with their 
country in the throes of military 
strife—help has come. The workers 
of the world have united, in a very 
real and practical sense, in defense of 
their British comrades. We British 
workers are deeply grateful for all 





this. We have long memories—we shall 
not forget.” 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 34 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 


THOMAS CABILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 














BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & endenatt ere, Brooklyn Labor Lyceam, 949 Werte ast, ts ead 4621 Stagg 
Mice open gaily ¢ except Mondays from 9 A. M. 
Regular meetings evefy Tuesday venting 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 














N. ¥, JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
Internationa} Union. , 


ore: 210 EAST 6th 2 ed 
hone: Orchard 9860-1- 


The maith meets every ist 7 ard 


ednesiay. 
JACOB ROBERTS, See’s-Organizer. 
8. BERSEROWerS. GELLEB. 





OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Meetings every ist and 8rd 
Saturday. 

Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 
Meetings eevery Ist and 8rd Thursday 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 





All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East Sth Street. 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


| 3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cheises 2148 


‘MORRIS GIGMAN. President ABRAHAM BAROFF. SecretaryTreasarer 





The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 


Office 231 East 14th Street - 


- - - + 


DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager . 


Telephone Ashland 2699 ~ 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION ‘ 





Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


Caien Local 48. 1. L, G. W. 0. 
Wee, 231 £. Pond Street. Lexington 4548. 
cutive Board meets every Thursday et 7:30 P. mM 
SEUTION MEETINGS 
Downtown—231 E 14th St ist @ 8rd Friday at @ P.M. 
} aoe ed 187th 8t & & Boulevard tet & Thurs. 6 P 
& 3rd Satorday 2 a. M 


x 

















Harlem—1714 
B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave. Jersey City—T6 Mon 
: 7 SALVATURE NINFO, Manager-Seorstary. 





United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 4388 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.t 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 





THOMAS DALTON, President CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus. Agent Meet Ist and 3d Monday, 8 P. M. Execu- 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS ANDERSON, Rec. Sec’y tive Board same day, 5.30 P. M. 

M. ABRAMSON, cosine 

M. TIGEL, Viee-¢ hairma 








United Hebrew Trades 


1%5 EAST BROADWAY 


M. FEINSTONE, Secretary- Treasurer 











DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED ee ev ty OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 


BUTCHERS UNION 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


LOCAL 11016, A. F. of L. 
7 East 15th St. Phone: Stuyvenact 7083 
d meet every Tues 


doint Exerutivy Bear 
day night at ") 90 o’cleek. tn the office. 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION Local 6 L LG. W. 0. 
Exec. Board meets every tnd and 4th 
Tuesday, at the Office, 601 EB. 18ist St. 


Melrose 1690 
CARL GRABHER, President. 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. 





WHITE GOODS 


Italian Dressmakers’ 





Local 234, A. M. O. & B. W. of N. A. Union, Leesi 89, 1. L. G6. W. U. ? 
14D tentnaten Aevene 7 Madison Sqaare 4992 || ‘75 E. B'was. Orchard 5259 WORKERS’ UNION 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday Meet at onan and Rta Pega Executive Board meéts every Tuesday Local 62 of LL. 6. W. U. 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr. President t. KorN, Ty Or ELeKY, evening at the office 36 W. 28th St. Phone: 117 Serond Avenue 
Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres . M. Olsen, Fin, See § Ludwig Benson Manager. Secretary. | Lackawanna 4844. TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-4 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, Ray Clark 


Shee Johnson, Sr., 
Treasu 


ecording Secretary rer Business Agents 
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UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Day room and oftice, 160 East 65th Street, New York. 





UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 





LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 4 OR... 








Phone: 
Fag oe ahd song 8339 
CORDINER, Rec, Sec’y, | 
wituiaM FIFE, Bus. Agent. |, 


Regular peteGnee \ ed Friday at 8 P. M. 
JOHN A. HANNA, Presiden’ J, J. DALTON Vice. President. 
THOMAS Wexataw: Tin, Seo’y. CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. 


= 
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East 15th Street 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF Regular Meetings Second Wednesday 
C a - Every Month at 162 East 25rd Street 
arpenters and Joiners of America || s= mer) 0° (x. uiran, " 
LOCAL UNION No. 808 J. Rosenzweig, 





Murray _Chisting, 


Vice-President 


= Levine, Business Agent. 


Stuyvesant as 


Fin. Sec’y & Treas. 





East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3637 AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
BrpRS 19 the Omics of the Union 11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. rd FLOOR, 
GEO. TRIBSTMAN, vag ere RIBEEIs 
Manager Se t -Treasurer Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. See’y-Trees. 
Union, Local 6539, A. F. of L. 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CIATHING WOBKERS OF AMERICA 
611-421 Brondway, New Work, N, ¥. 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, 


Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4; 


Gen. Mar. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec'y-Treas. 





Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Office: Brook! yn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414. Otiice hours every day 
except Thursday. Regular meetings every Monday evening. 





JOHN HALKETT, 
<* eames 
FRANK HOFFMA 
Vice- President 


ALFRED eee. 
Rec. Secretary 
JOHN THALER 
Fin. 


GEO. W. SMITH, 
Treasurer 
SIDNEY PEARSE, 


Secretary Business Agent 





The Electrical Workers Story 


(Continued from page 6) 


{can Federation of Labor reported to, 
the Detroit convention this year its 
interpretation of the 1922 decision, | 


made upon the request of President 
Noonan, of the Electrical Workers, 
and President Huddell, of the Engi- 
neers. It stated: 
“The decision provides that the 
engineers have jurisdiction over 
the hoists for building material on 


building under construction, and 
that the Electrical Workers have 
jurisdiction over overhead or 


traveling cranes for shop or fac- 
tory purposes. Therefore, if the | 
overhead or traveling cranes are 
used exclusively to handle building 
material for the building, cranes 
shall be.operated during such con- 
struction by members of the 
Steam and Operating Engineers. 
“If motors and other electrical 
equipment-are being set in place 
while building is under construc- 
tion and a crane or cranes are used 
for such setting, the Engineers | 
shall operate the crane, handling 
both building material and elec- 
trical equipment until 50 per cent 


of the motors or electrical equip- | 


| up 
| Brotherhood, 


Surance scheme, its organization ex- 
perience, its great experiment with a 
| national council of employees and em- 
ployers in the electrical construction 
| industry, its fight for giant power con- 
trol and its present status. 


ment are set, and then the Engi- 
neers shal! cease to operate crane 
and shall turn same over to be 
operated by. Electricians, who will 
operate the crane for all purposes 
thereafter. 

“In the event of two overhead 
cranes being used to handle build- 
ing material and electrical equip- 
ment, then one crane shall be 
operated by Engineer and one be 
operated by Electrician for all the 
work required of that crane, in 
which case each operator shall_be 
employed until the plant is com- 
pleted when Engineer shal! turn 
crane over to Electricians to 
operate.” 
still 


The Brotherhood has disputes 


outstanding with the Painters, Street 
and Electric Railway Employees, 
Elevator Constructors and Railroad 


Signalmen. 

In the next installment we shall take 
the beneficiary system of the 
including its unique in- 








UNION OFFICERS, ATTENTION! 
THE NEW MANTATTAN CASINO 


155th Street and Eighth Avenue, New York 


OA 100 PER GENT. UNION HALL! 


This large, beautiful hall is now available. for meet- 
ings, balls and all indoor functions. Moderate rates, 
perfect service 


SPECIAL FEATURES 





Capacity, 5,000. 
Spacious Stage 


Dance Floor, 6,000 Sq. Ft. 
Medium-Sized Lodge Rooms 
51 Balcony Boxes 








PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manaaer 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 











~ Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 
ie 





Reswar etings Every Mo The Executive Board Meets Every Frido: 
Evening at THE LABOR TEM EAST 84TH STREET. NEW YORK city. 
‘ ‘HAEL J. President and Business Agent. 
3. O'CONNELL, Vice-Pres. oo Sarnia: 


N, Fin Sec’y. OHN 
ies DOOLEY 


a0 LEAV 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Ree, "y. | 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated — the American Keseration ef Laber ané | 
National Bailding Trades Conncil 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 


| 
Josern LeMON | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











| 
| 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. | 
} 
| 
| 











Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 
Office: 175 East 3roadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every 1st and 8rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 








PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 |, 


Office: Telephone: | 
@2 East 106th Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the (fice, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street. 


| 
ISADORE SILVERMAN, 4. HENNENFIELD, 
Financtal Secretary Recording Treasurer 











PAINT ERS’ UNION No. 917 


Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the sil 





See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblera of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, IL. &, of T. 


Office 
665 Hodson St., City. 
Local 584 meets 
on $rd Thursday 
of the month at 
ASTORIA BALL 
62 East 4th St. 


Executive Boar 
meets on the 2nd and 





4th ‘Thuredays at the 
FORWARD BUILDING, 175 East 











Tabor Lyceum, 219 Sackman St., Brooklyn Broadway, Room 3. 
3k $ ros nt JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Bysiness som. 
ABRAHAM AZLANT, Pre ap MAX LILBLER, Sec'y-Tr 
I, JAFFE, Vice-President J. wee i oR, Bus. Agent 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec'y x. J RABI oe Mt Treas. 





M ARKER, Financial 5 ,» 200 Tapscott St., Brooklyn 








Vhove Watkins 9188 


GLAZIERS’ UNION 


Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 


T GRAPH- — Office’ and Headquarters at As “* Hall, 62 East 
. © LEON H. ROUSE Loel Phone Dry Dock 101 Regular meetings 
President every Tuesday at $ P.M. 
ICAL UN iON No John Sullivan ABE LEMONICK. PETZ KOPP 
” s Vice-President Pre Ree, Sec'y. 
John 8. O'Connell GARRET BRISCOE. J. GREEN, 


Secretary Treas. 
Theodore F. Dongias 
Organiser 


Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W. 16 St.,N.Y. 


Meets Every 8rd Sunday of Every Month at 
SHIELD’'S HALL, §7 8MiTH ST., BROUKLYN. 





JACOB RAPP z aa 
Bus. nt. 


Vice-Pres, Fin. Seo’y. 
AARON RAPPAPORT, 
reasurer, 











JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 





German Painters’ Union 






LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Aiillwell 6594. ERS, DECOR: ATORS & _PAPERHANGERS 
Office and Headquart apt Jackson Avenue, Long Island City { Regular Meet Vednesday Ev'g. 
Regular mectings every Wednesday, at 8 P. M,. } at the Labor t S4th St. 
MICHAEL 4. McGRATH, President. AU GU ST J < President 
OIL. W. CALLAHAN, Financial Secretary, CHAS. KOEN "Se screta 
ILLIAM MEHRTE NB. Recording Sevretary a MBE Osi H Ad As. Fin. -Sec’3 





CHARLES McADAMS and cr ORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 























FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL EDGECOMB 2653 
OFFICE ALWAYS OPEN 





U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters aad Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION Ne. 463. of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2033 Fifth Avente. Phone: Harlem 4878. 





New York Clothing Cutters’ Union’ 


A. ©. W. of A. Local “Big Fonr.”’ 
Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566, 


Koguiar meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 
EBrecnutive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. tm the office. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Treas. 


PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


oF GREATER N. YF. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
FFICE: 178 EAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1357 


Soard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 
MORRIS BLUMENREICH. Manazer. HYMAN NOVODVOR, Seec’y-Trensarer, 


Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 161, A. C. W. A. 
Office: 8 Delancey &t. Drydock 3400 
Ex. Board merts every Friday at 8 BM. 
IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairman: 
KENNETH F. WARD, Secretary; 
ANTHONY V. FROISE, Bus. Agent. 
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“Nat tne “Amalgamated "Temple. 
11-27 Arion 4, 43 as 
LOUIS CANTO 
@. TAYLOR, tzon” BECK, 
Ree, Sec'y le 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


__ INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 
CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 





Phone Chelsea 3084 


A. I._ SHIPLACOF? 
anager 


_ PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Office and headquarters, 701 Broadway 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. 
AL. GREENBERG FRED CAIOLA SAM SCHNALL, FLORENCE GELLER, 
resident. Manager Treasurer, i. in. Sec’y 
GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO. Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO. 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office: 649 Broadway Phone &Sprin 542 
Uptown —— 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wieconeis tite 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
Lu GOLDRERG, NATHAN wa ALEX ROsB, 
‘y-Treas. 


vy Manag 
H. GOLDBERG MAX GOODMAN, x "MENDELOW!T2 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523). Phone Spring 7258-2259 
H, ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 








Phone Orchard 1300 


ar 
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Organizers: 





HYMAN LEDEOe AR B, 
Chairman Ex 
ORGA NIZERS: 1, 








meets @\ ery 7 
meets every Wednesda; 


in the Office of the Union 





rutive Beard 
" Gheee Meetings Are Held 





PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51. | 


Hlendavarters 866 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 56629 
Day Room Open Daily, § a. m. to § p. mw. 


Regular meetinxs every Wednesday, at 8 p. m.. at 243 Kuat 84th Street 40HN W, SMITH, FRED GAA, 
3. MOBAN. President. OHN WAI SU, Vice-President. | President Fin. Secretary 
ED PEIGAN, General-Serretary. TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Gecretary. ' M. McDONALD, G. F. BREHEN, 


Bi ae Ag 
GEQRGE MEANY. DAVID HOLBORN. JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 

















WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 











JOHN 


LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION | 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Office and Headquarters: 217 Court Street Main 


° one: 6453 
Regular meetings every first and third NM 


rook Ph 
We ee at 8 P. M. 
gE. GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


JOHNSON, 
President. 


JAMES BURKE, 
Vice-President. 


JAMES McGUIRE, Recording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 


























ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR | 


rnose of 


Organized in 1919 for the pu 
agrioniem and helping all 





ented’ tabs 


spreading the pr netpes and the ethic 
] fons in all i 
activities among the Tralla an-speaking workers of New York ¢ 





8s of labor 
ndustrial and ee 
ty and vicinity 


the 














Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawver. 


membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York 


at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Umons to Protect the Legal 


S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 


Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 


Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M 


ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


' For Translations, Printing and Speakers, Cal] Lexington 5852 Carpenters’ Union 493 German Technicians & Draftemen NEW VOBR. 
. Office at 251 Fast Mth St. N. ¥ . SE ae 
{ure RO GIOTANNITTI. General Secretary LFONARDO FRISINA, Organizer ALBERT HELB, Secretary. Gree Lirasy open from f De 30 a. m@ 
Fur Dressers’ Trion No. 2 | Galls for Meetings. Entertainments eed 











FOR LABOR 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Cupacity 354. 





“AMALGAMATED TEMPLE | 


Labor Temple 


Vice-President Ree. Secretary 
Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 


UNIONS AND FRATEP 





Patronize Union — Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 2719 Sackman 


Philip Lurie, Pres 
M. Brodie, Organizer 
I. Burstein, Treas 
8S, Rosenzwels, 


Bus. Rep. | 


11-27 ARION PLACE 


Breokiyn, N 





Meeting Rooms and a Meetings for 
Organ zations at Moderate Rates 
BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM | 


919 Willonghby Ave... Brookira. 
Large and emali tal suitable for ali 
occasions and meetings e#t reasonabie 


rentals. Stage 3842 





243-247 EAST 84> OT. 


Bails. Telephone Leaves 1068. 





' 
| 
| 
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| 


| 


St.. Brooklyn 
Phon I o 11eé 17 


| 





FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Local 2, Internat’! Far Workers’ Unies. 
Office and soameuartare, $49 Willoughdr 


Waterproof Garment © Workers’ | 
Union, Local 20, LL. G. W. U. 


130 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 


' 

| Ave. Brookly Pulask! 0798 
Executive Board meets every Monday | Regular Meet tina, lst and §rd Mondays. 

at?’ P. M } M. REISS, President. 

| » FE, Vice-President. 

D. GINGOLD, A WEINGART | FE. FRIEDMAN, Ree. Gee’y. 
Manager. Sec’y-Trees. } KF. WENNEIS, Fin. See’y. 
H. NIKOFF. Bus. Agent. 





INTEBNATIONATLE 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE CNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AMilated with the Americar Federation of Labor 
8 Jacksen Ave., Loug Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Honters Point @ 
0. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 
i. WOHL, Geperal Secretary-Treasurer. 


The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 


24 Headaqua ter Marks F 2 N. 








ace, = 
hird Friday at ss 





Regular Meetings Every F a 3 
Executive Board Meets Ev rery Tue ‘8 P. M. Phone Orchard 2768 
M. ROSEN D M. HIMEL so )N 
Pres a] Vie s Financia y 
I. NEWMAN PHILIP NDER L. SISKIN: D 
Re £<e rea Bus. Agent 





pang eee Lithographers 


of America, New York Local Ne. 1 
AMALITHONK BLDG. 263 WEST i4th ST Phone: WAT kine 1766 
Regular Meetings er Becend end Fourth a at 
ARLINGTUN HA $81 MARK'S Pt AC 
ALBERT FE CASTRO ¢ 
& J. Kennedy. Frank J. F! yous 
vec 


Office: 


Pres 
Frank Schei 
Sec’y Trees. 


Pat's Ganion 


Vice-Prea. Fin. Bory 








U A. Plumbers, Cas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL Ne. 1, BROOKLYN. NEW TORK. 
Office: 19 Fourth Avencr. Phoar: Sterling 9753. 
ar Mectiex every Mondey evening. at 182 Clermont Avenue. Brookiza. 
Executive ard meel« every tiday evening, at the ¢ 


Mflice oper fram 89 A. Mite 6 
THOMAS F. PETERSON. 


a. 
OATES CHARLES L. 
President Secretary. Treasurer. 


Re. 
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FAY BAINTER WINTER GARDEN ae OPENING 

' Play of Great Price Excellent Work || Tine Tecaay at @ || pega mI ne 

: Eva Le Gallienne’s Repertory!| he very Last Word in Revues B N T e R at 830 
- FIRST LOVE 





Company Makes Poignant 


“The Pearl of Great Price’ Lavishly Presented at 
Play of “Three Sisters” 










AY PARE 


fromthe French eno ead by cous veaneule 
CRAE 



















¥ the Century Theatre ont ele 
BPs i 2 —e— dhl Of 1926 By \ ‘ne Disk : oh Oe eee hee 
HE elaborately staged and color- | nounce pr ragga oe cag then orair ‘IE idea ‘of repertory of the first ) as artiipas \ RLANDO iti LEONARD BOOKER 
fully presented drama-spectacle, | their quality. And, if this elementary class at popular prices is made Muste by MANN HOLINER MORTIMER WELDON. ROBERT DAVIS | 
form of drama—almost the simplest we real by the Civic Repertory and ALBERTA NICHOLS tage ee om | 


Dancing: Numbers by Seymour Felix 
With a Great Cast of 
International Favorites — 

4 


Mats. Next Week: Thursday & Saturday , 
THE SENSATIONAL DRAMA-SPECTACLE! + ¥ 


THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE | ‘| 


A Gripping Tale of Supreme Love! i 
Greatest Acting Cast Now Appearing Anywhere! | 
SPECIAL SYMPHONY SCORE , 

Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 


UNPRECEDENTED PRICES—Evos. (Ex. Sat.), $1.10 to $3.30; Sat. Night, $1.10 to | 
$4.40; Sat. Mat., 50c to $2.75; Thurs. Mat., 50c to $2.20. | 


“The Pearl of .Great Price,” 
which the Shuberts are now showing 
at the Century Theatre, will deservedly 
have that success which comes in 
cycles of theatrical popularity to the 
morality play. ‘This one is the story 
of the journey of Pilgrim, who like 
Everyman, or like her sister Every- 
woman, takes the steps of that trip 

ugh life, which is the lot of every : 
man “on the way she is beset by all ote Doge oe ile acid og llie ee star, in true repertory spirit, was play- 
the snares of éxistence; in gorgeous | Pearl of Great Price” ds just that it + epee + ing a part subordinated to the role of | 
Panorama Luxury spins her beauteous | 8 still more sophisticate, and from that | Js featured in *‘First Love” a new play the thoughtful Rose Hobart, her work 
web, with lavish display of Beauty, weeurcn eee nb Ps rae! deo ti by Zoe Akins, which opens at the | shone clearly and deeply as the most 

> é " : ifference is a revelatio re : { ; 

tater and ‘are apni pent as social values. In the Sixteenth Cen- Booth Theatre Monday night ee gy if not the longest, part in 
Slander, and the less welcome but ture drama the chief concern is with “Three Sisters” is a study of a 
family that came from a large city in 


ubiquitous Bore, and—most attractive | the next world, and the way in which ° ‘ 
Everyman must conduct himself on his Dostotevsky Coming the. south of ‘Russia (Moscow) to be 
buried in a dull hole of-’a northern 


—Fame: all this that Idle Rich may | ~ a er in tay n 
ensnare the innocent Pilgrim and take | JOUrney through fife, in order to win 

welcome beyond. When they learn the To Broadway town where.the father is.given a mill- 

tary assignment. The action begins 


from her that pearl of great price, : 
chastity. The settings through which path he must take, all his companions 
desert him in turn: Fellowship, Kin- after the death of the father, leaving 


| 
the young girl drifts, after her mother’s ‘ ' 
death, cae pte beautiful and indi- | ted, Goods, Strength, Discretion, eanonyatyll a eben the three sisters and a younger brother | woe a 
: SRE UL ; nis o evsky y Moves i s Garriok 
Knowledge, Five-wits; all but Good Ss is a y year to care for themselves, with dwindling | (Moves Monday to the Garrick) { 
| | 
| 
' 


Theatre, for which Eva Le Gallienne 
has gathered an excellent company at 
the remodeled Fourteenth Street The- 
atre. Giving Anton Tchekov’s “Three 
Sisters” for the first time in English 
the company, which Miss Le Gallienne 
has also directed, displayed not only 
a splendid co-operative spirit, but con- 
siderable individual ability. While the | 


know—is accompanied with a com- 
pensating elaboration of costume and 
decoration, it comes to a jaded audi- 
ence as a refreshing recapture of sim- | 

| 























plicity. 

It must not be felt that this sim- 
plicity is attained with any loss of | 
that sophistication which is so dear to 
our generation. The chief point -of 





WINTER GARDEN 
Sunday Night Concert 


ALWAYS THE BEST SUNDAY 
ENTERTAINMENT IN TOWN!? 
STARS AND NUMBERS FROM 
BROAPWAY’S CURRENT REVUE 
AND MUSICAL COMEDY HITS 
SMOKING PERMITTED IN ait 
PARTS OF THE HOUSE. 
SEATS EARLY AND AVOID BEING 
ONE UF THE STANDEE 








CENTURY THEATRE, 62nd Street and Central Park West. Eegntnes at 8:30. 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDA 























If you enjoy laughter, I recom- 
mend my production of Sam 
Janney’s farce-comedy, “Loose 
Ankles,” now playing at the f 
Biltmore Theatre, 47th St., west } 
of B’way. Mats. Wed and Sat. 








Thea., Col. Cir. Eva. 

COSMOPOLITAN 5:30 °srats. Wed., Sat. 

..Direction MESSRS. SHUBERT.... 
THE INCOMPARABLE 





vidual by the art of Watson Barratt; Deed lee Every. to: hi , 
along these crooked yet most attrac- fe = & ind on atibedy Sie *: bed rs in the theatre. Last year it Was | resources and fading prospects of get- ; 

tive ways Pilgrim carries her jewel, welcome way. +1 Pilgr m, ip the Ibsen. There were Ibsen matinees, Ib- | ting back to the culture of the larger if you enjoy beauty and ro- 

morality of today, the interest is cen- oO a ht i ida t mance in the theatre, I recom- 

ne daughter is marrie oa mend my production of “The 





even at the risk of meeting Hunger 
and Want; until Despair drives her 
into “the auction room of shame,” 
where in the power of chastity she de- 
stroys Lust. Then, in the court of 
Humanity, Pilgrim is set free; Her 
Memory of Her Mother appears (like 
Everyman’s Good Deeds, this is the 
one unfailing companion) and urges 
her home; there once more Love comes 
unto her, and Pilgrim is happy in car- 
rying out her mother's dying charge 
about the jewel: ‘Barter it not, I 
charge you—barter it not! And bestow 
it only upon True Love as Thy Dow- 
ry.” 

The morality play in its nature 
strips the usual dramatic theme bare. 
Here are no persons through whom we 
must glimpse the great forces that 
urge in all men; here are those forces, 
the passions and the sympathies and 
the lusts, themselves, parading. Of 
course, the only way to exhibit the 
vice of Drunkenness on the stage is 
to present a drunken man; the play 
does not, therefore, become a mere pro- 

__ cession of puppets; it keeps its hold 
upon reality. But it is content with a 
naked portrayal of the struggle of life; 
virtue is more clearly beset by the 
swarming evils of the world than in 
the most lurid melodrama; the charac- 


tered upon her pathway through the 
present life, and her ultimate reward 
on earth, in the person of True Love. 
Instead of being deserted, she is at- 
tacked; every device of a blase society 
flaunts itself before the simple girl. 
She goes into an existence where her 
jewel is almost unknown, where indeed 
its existence is held as a childhood 
myth, discarded along with Santa 
Claus and the other gods and goblins 
of childhood: do not the French de- 
fine “‘pucelle” as “a girl under five’? 
So all the vices, the perversiéns, the 
drug-addictions, the crimes, strut or 
slink across the stage where Pilgrim 
must journey, until her True Love 
comes back to her and she bestows 
upon him the gift she has held in- 
violate. 

Along this journey there is, in ad- 
dition to the most attractive scenery, 
much good acting. Claudette Colbert 
makes an agreeable Pilgrim, but much | 
; more lively are a number of the lesser 

figures: Marion Kerby as Pander is 

vibrant with energy and humor every 
moment of her playing; Margot Kelly 
does a good bit, and helps the sym- 
bolism along (she is in the house of 
| Shame as Any Man’s Sister); Julia 
Hoyt as Luxury, Amelia Bingham as 
Shame, Mrs. William Faversham as 








sen repertoire and performances of the city. 


noted Scandinavian’s works in several 
theatres at once. But this season the 
Russian has crowded Ibsen from the 
boards. 

Already “Crime and Punishment” 
has been performed in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, where Carl Reed produced.it un- 
der the title of “The Humble.” The 
Theatre Guild starts rehearsals shortly 
for “The Brothers Karamazov.” Even 
the Yiddish playhouses have felt the 
Dostoievsky urge, and Ben-Ami, re- 
verting to the theatre of his youth, is 
shortly to introduce a version of “The 
Idiot” at the Irving Place theatre. 
And now we have scheduled for 





local high school teacher, who consid- 
ers himself the most excellent of 
catches; another is doomed to spin- 
sterhood as a teacher; the youngest is 
growing through maidenhood, await- 
ing the lover she dreams of. Mean- 
while, brother grows up and marries | 
a vulgar young thing, who, without | 
any appreciation of the culture of the 
sisters, scorns their delicacy as weak- 
ness, and soon, through her domineer- 
ing and her influence on her husband, 
controls the household. Through other 
forces that similarly gather, with a 
slow accumulation that seems at first 
to drag, but that grows to a sense of | 





4/inevitable dissolution, we see the | 


Broadway theatre in November a new | sisters, taking what few pleasures they 
English version of “The Idiot,” to be} can find in the life around them, seiz- | 
presented under the title of “The | ing upon what avenues of escape seem | 


Strange Prince.” This play has been 


| done abroad in England and in Paris. 


tion. 

A season or two ago a version of It 
as a “mystical drama” was presented 
for a few performances in New York. 
This, however, is the first attempt to 
bring to American audiences Dostoiev- 
sky’s greatest love story as realistic 
drama. 





| |}meanness of their surroundings and 
Maurice Cass made the stage adapta-| the limits of their finances, until all 


to open, beaten back and down by the 


three are doomed to dwell in lengthen- 
ing decay in the dull provincial town. 
A study in the slow overpowering 
forces of life that builds to tragic 
depths. 

The first weeks of the life of a rep- 
ertory company are more difficult than 
those of any other group of players. 
This set of actors and actresses, for 





IN THE MUS 


Naughty Riquette 


with STANLEY LUPINO 


Ladder,” written by J. Frank 
Davis, now playing at the 
Mansfield, 47th St., west of 
Broadway. Mats. Wed and Sat. 


(Signed) Brock Pemberton. 


























“‘Katja’ emerges as a shining, al- 
most isolated example that such a 
show can be hilarious and tuneful 
and still keep its self-respect.” 

is +-ALISON SMITH, WORLD 


“An evening of real music.” 
—CHARLES PIKE SAWYER, EVE. POST. 


44TH § Thea., W.of B’y. Evs. 8:30 
e } 


THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
SUCCESS 


KATJA 


(Nearly Two Years in London) 


CIV REP rac SO eee Se Bed, Ms. o 9 


THEATRE, 105 W. 14th STREET Telephone: W cake 7767 


Eva Le Gallienne 


MON., WED., FRI. NIGHTS “THREE SISTERS” 
and SAT. MATINEE By TCHEKOY 


TUESDAY 1BSEN’S 
“JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN” 


NIGHT 
WED. MATINEE and “SATURDAY NIGHT” 
By BENAVENTE 


THURS. and SAT. NIGHTS 


























Horace Liveright Presents 
DREISER’S 
AN 


American 


JED HARRIS 
Presents 


Ka 





Tragedy 


dramatized by 
Patrick Keorney 


LONGACRE THEA. 


Eves, 8:30, Mats, next 
week Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 


example, must learn its roles and its 
stage harmony, not in one play which 
Be Presented by Theatre Guild | will run uninterruptedly, but in six 
widely differing dramas, which will His G test I h TH h! 
‘al ; . es + . 1S reates Jaugi riumpn: 
Gay Paree”’ Opens at intermingle and interrupt one another 1 g impnh 

The Theatre Guild's second produc-| successively for weeks to come. It WM BRO ADHURST 

nag THFA., W. 44th ST 


the W inter Garden Monday | ttlon of the season, “Pygmalion,” by might be expected, therefore, that for ge ale ES 
a while there would be hitches, slips, eat 1) Extra Mat. Thurs. (Armistice Day 
| George ene: CHOW, ‘SR OMN Re: Oe failures to play together, confusion ; 
< 4 .: i bi | Rr ke Spee _ | failures ay to er, C sions |} re 
The Shuberts are planning to house Guild Theatre Monday, Noveinver 15. sd eeune work, Let Seinen of this bind | se 
The cast is headed by I ‘nn Fontanne, | w risi r ef ring | | 
J was visible in the smooth and moving | N ighborhood REP E RTORY 


their newest revue, “Gay Paree,” 1926 
in 
, 
liant effort to give good drama to the The Judge 8 Husband 


book is by Harold Atteridge. The set- ne 

. and Phyllis Connard. r = 
tings were designed by Watson Barratt. “Juarez pol Maximilian,” the Werfel people at popular prices. From its “*The Judge's Husband’ ranks 
The music is by Maurice Rubens, Al- eng ae ca : : *" | side, the theatre has succeeded; it is|| easily as the best of all the Hodge 
I “t Nicl a Tr ; or Soy; S Ree Ne pe) Seeres One now the public's business to 9 ag plays. . . - Mr. Hodge is doubly 
poe a 3 i iols and Fred Coots. The éloses November 13. “At Mrs. Beams,” | I . welcome this season.” 
yrics are the work of Mann Holiner | gne O. K. Monro comedy which has _ —Stephen Rathbun, Sun. 





Thea., West of B d 
49th ST. * weontiure g: 30. eed 


ters, instead of hiding their true nature | Envy, help to put life into a brilliant | Bernard Shaw's “Pygmalion” to 
7 Mats. Wed. and Sat., Best Seats $2 


behind a veil of polite pretense, an- | spectacle. J. %. 8 
America’s Inimitable Star in 





% 





MARY and FLORENCE NASH 
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ediion, at the Winter Garden, opening | Reginald Mason, Helen Westley, Henry | performance of the Civic Repertory 
Theatre, which is making a most bril- 


at that playhouse Tuesday night. The Travers, Bery! Mercer, J. W.. Austin Playhouse | NOV. vues pce degen Pht 7 17th, 
Mi NEE SATURD<S 





This Fri., Sat. & Sun. Night, Saturday 
Matinee — Also Tues. and Wed. Eves. 
The Hindu Classic 


The Little Clay Cart The LION TAMER 


466 Grand Street — Drydock 7516 


“An extremely saucy comedy of the 
| French circus.’’—Alexancer Woollcot 











in maintaining it. 














oo Clifford Grey. . _ | been playing since April, closes this 
The company is headed by Winnie Saturday after a run of 225 perform- Zoe Abins’ “First Love” 


| 
Lightner, Charles (Chic) Sale, Douglas | ances, It will be followed at the Gar- , 
Opens Monday at Booth SHUBERT | Thea.,. 43th St. W. of B'way Theatre Guild Productions 


1 Frank Gaby, Mary Milburn, rick by Brock Pemberton’s production 
Richard Bold, Al Wohlman, Max Hoff- of “Loose Ankles,” which moves down Mats. Wed., Sat. 

The Theatre Guild Acting Company 
in Franz Werfel’s Stirring Drama 


;man, Jr.; Newton Alexander, Jack | after several months at the Bi!tmore. 
Juarez and Maximilian 


























|} oO 

utotandies “Musical Hit 
At the Booth Theatre, Monday eve- & f 

ning, the Messrs. Shubert will present | of All Time | 


Fay Bainter in “First Love,” with | 








| Haley, Alice Boulden, Lorraine Weimer, “Ned McCobb’s Daughter,” the Sid- 
Chester Fredericks, Marjie Finley, ney Howard play now in rehearsal, will 
Jeanne Aubert; an importation from | po placed in an uptown theatre, to be 
Paris, Rath Brothers, Helen Wehrle, announced later. 


Play the’ chief roles in the Rachel | Ben Holmes and Verona. 


yf 


Bruce McRae in the chief masculine | 
role. This play is by Zoe Akins, and | 
is adapted from the French “Pile ou 

















oO 




















Monday 








| Philadelphia and Chicago. 
' | The supporting cast includes: George 
| Marion, Geoffrey Kerr, Orlando Daly, 
Leonard Booker, Mortimer Weldon and 
Robert Davis. 





no PRIOR AS 
Vir sa 
 ooaey Ay Ree SG all [Pace by Lows Verneu "he pre-|| | | 
| New Yiddish Art Theatre Vaudeville Theatres duction was staged by George Marion, | | GUILD Theatre, 245 West 52nd St. Evgs. 8:30 
and comes here after appearances in| | Mats. Thursday and Saturday at 2:30. 
| ! 





Opens Next itis 


Ibsen’s ‘John Gabriel Borkman’ | aaurice Schwarte’s new Yiddish art | MOSS’ BROADWAY 


Next Civic Theatre Production | Theatre, at Second avenue and Twelfth | The vaudeville program next week 
street, will be opened by Mr. Schwartz | lat B. S. Moss’ Broadway includes 
Eva Le Gallienne and her fellow | 224 his company next Thursday night. | Kathi - O'Hank n gad. Theodore. and 
Micethe OF the Civic Repertory Theatre| T"® rat offering: will be “The: Tenth | their Argentine Orchestra; Jay C. 
will present “John Gabriel Borkman,” |Commandment,” a musical fantasy, | Flippen, Jack Skelly and Emma Heit, 
“The |in a musical comedy revue; Daly and 
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“The best operetta on Broadway.” 
KARL K. KITCHEN, EVE. WORLD, 
Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 
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GRAND OPERA ENSEMBLE OF &0 VOICES 








| 
| 
} 
| 
Mary and Florence Nash | 
With a ballet staged by Fokine. At the Bronx Opera House | 


by Henrick Ibse en, next Tuesday night, | |. 3 “ae | 
at their pk yu on Fourteenth Tenth Commandment has been ‘ ace, aes | 
y? f a6 ; X : The photoplay program will feature si - a i K - A W T H E A T R E | 
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adapted by Mr. Schwartz from a play “4 Lady’s Virtue,” by Rachel Croth- 



































ta “rnree sete oe: easy 4 written fifty years ago by Abraham|the first showing of “Sweet Rosie era, will be presented by the Messrs. | W. 45TH ST. at rs, & Sat. 
Ni y ve player hs balance of} . . F mitts ” 2 . _, | &Fs, i 2 s ) - SSrs. | 
the week, Tchekov’s intense drama on  achedaiagesaaetean and oi annquen?e ghee pind Big “el poe Saige yh Shubert at the Bronx Opera House | A TRIUMPH! WOMAN® | SUNDAY TUES, WED. 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday niehts pending Ss most ambitious pro- | ss me —_ ran aga and _— | Monday night, with Mary Nash and | T. ¢. Ma 1? t Ilsh* Play ~ - . * 
and next Saturday matinee, and Be _ | duction. | Bere oP Se Soe ae Se Florence Nash in the leading roles, DISPU TED BROKEN BLOSSOMS / 
vente’s engrossing play on Weltseday | ——- | Conklin, the supporting company consisting of PN DENISON CLIFT with LILLIAN GISH and 
matinee, Thursday and Saturday KATHLEEN COMEGYS aad Clyde Fillmore, Joseph Kins, George c with | RICHARD BARTHELMESS } 
nights. | PALACE Barbier, Frances Brandt, Allan Vin- | ie: \ ANN HARDING | acne 
Researsals are now going on for the | Hackett and Delmar with Betty Rie- | cent, Charles Quigley, Ralph Theadore | applause’ LOUIS CALHERN | | ‘ THURSDAY ‘ 
fifth production, “La Locandiere” by }man and Margie MHallick; Arthur | and Helen Baysinger. } Mirror CRANE WILBUR. | ‘ISN T LIFE WONDERFUL’ ' 
Goldoni, will be pr Monday | Prince: Robins; the Runaway Four; | “The Cradle Snatchers,” last seen at i with Cnet auton and 
Sayan November 22. This comedy, | Archie and Gertie Falls, and other acts. the Music Box with Mary Boland, will IOHN L. SHINE spatest | ) FRIDAY ¢ 
the title of which translated, is “The e ti ollowi rac with JOB? i { ) ‘ > 
Mistress of the Inn,” h “ nat - sca | ded paaibtisies. sa: seite sad i an * Serer oe U H meisdrarna Sin STAN By go 
produced in English in Ameri 2. It was 'HIPPODROME. | > “Th a cae pp oa ws 9 = + a hi oe rng FLORENCE ee ee 
Shihes SU iieiditeder eeeitinth of Modena’s Fantastic Revue, with Broadway Briefs oqite Ort and tho gifts. of Bir. Shine ead te | world Natural Vision Pict e 
; | Countess Modena, violiniste; Bishop,| Continuing its D. W. GriMth’s reper- Ee cede cearinen manne of te it | 4 REED* in} | el_D Pictur $ 
a ii . 
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Madame Duse during her first tour of 
the United States. The settings and 
costumes have been imported from 
Venice, after designs by G. FE. Calthrop 
from models in the Goldoni m t 











crema os it, can be, and flourish—simole, affect- 
w sborn in “Eve. World.” 





Lynn and company; Joe Rome and /jtoire, at the Cameo Theatre, the Film aa ben. 
Lew Gaut; Art Frank and Harriet} Arts Guild will present this Sunday, 
| Towne, Mildred Leo Clemens’ Hawaiian | Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, j ee ol BWAY:: . MONDAY 
| Ramblers; Billy Reed and Lew Du-|“Broken Blossoms -k Showing 


” ing illian ~ d 

j featuring Lillian present “The Squall,” a drama of mod- ce ewes |. ay 

re rea re * ‘ Pe : ) ) 
Fred Kinsley, | Gish, Ri ch ird B arthelme ss and Donald | ,,., Spain by Jean Bart, at the 48th | GEST] IRE an THE SIDEW ALK S OF NEW YORK 








ne regan 


|} thers; the Five Petleys; 



































jand “Toytown.” | Crisp. sday will be shown “Isn't| « 1: ier} 
. ; ‘ 5 Street theatre next TI! iy night W/ “ 
Alice Brady to Play Lead a - Life Wonderful,” featuring Carol] ) tre cnct are Blanche Yucka, su.| | OY JOHN CPLTON Len ins 
, ‘ Py , “Princess Tur: d ” he ‘aro Goz: Yempster and Oo ae. 7 ? 4 ‘ , 7 ° . € 
In Masefield’s ‘ The Witch’ Me - 4s ee cm bs ( 8 bes sod - ~ eden: - ‘il Hamilton. ® I ». | zanne Caubet, Lee Baker, Horace Bra- Py 405517 Thea O’GR A DY” 
me - = rom be yoy »y enry “ong and Saturday “Into! erance” will] pam, Mary Fowler and Henry O'Neill QE SEES 
+ Alsberg and Isaac Don Levine, will e repeated, | tt | C4 J w os D. & SAT 
Alice Brady will star in “The Witch,’ open the at the Provincetown oe | - ? with SHIRLEY MASON 
‘ by John Masefield, which Carl Reed | Playhouse on iday, November 12. | In connection with its Griffith Reper- | “Out of the Beyond,” by I. D. Berko- } Vaudeville Bill 
$ will present as his second production “Turandot” is directed by Leo Bul-| toire at the Cameo theatre commenc- | Witz, will be produced at the Irving | | SKELLY & HEIT REVUE 
of the season at the Greenwich Village |gakov, member of the Moscow Art! ing this Sunday, the Film Arts Guild} Place Jewish Art Theare this Friday| yy, Louis Ravet, a leading figure in = O'HANLON o UTHER 
Theatre. “The Witch” is an adapta- = ; Theatre, with settings and costumes b will present for the first time the latest | night with Jacob Ben-Ami in its lead- | French dramatic circles, will accom. eit M & ZAMBUNI ACTS 
tion of “Anne Pedersdotter.” by the Robert Van Rosen... The east include entio? € motion 1 ure ft tog- | ing role. imeny 21 ‘ecile Sore] ’ 
on , . t tosen ] " i lus o notic pir ¢ t ytog- | 7 Tlie Ceci § and her 
Danish dramatist, H. Wier Jenssen In Loose Ankle sam Janney *| Barbara Bulg i c t \ 1 Vision or W op : Comedie Francais¢ company to Ar ; ai ee ’ 
Hubert Osborne, the playwright, who vi tad comedy, ater @ joy of four| Moscow Art Theatre Leni Stengel, Vilms.” The first presentation of the Fifth | ica produced and played by Augustin Dupe ( 
is assisting Professor Baker at Yale | months at the Biltmore, will move to | Kirby Hawkes, Ja per Deeter, George | Avenue Playhouse, 66 Fifth venue can, is to open at the Princess Theawve 
the Garrick Theatre on Monday Brown, Harold McGee and others, / A. L. Jones and Morris Green will! is “The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari. “Naked,” by Luigi Pirandello, ns 'next Monday night ; 


University, will stage the plays 






















“ servatoire de Paris; 
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‘La Juive’’ Returns to 
Metropolitan Repertoire 


66 


—_~_e—— 


NNHAUSER” will open the 
second week of Metropolitan 
Opera season Monday eve- 
ning with Jeritza, Matzenauer, Lerch, 


and Taucher, Whitehill, Bender. 
Other operas of the week include: 
“Rigoletto,” special matinee Wednes- 


day with Talley, 
DeLuca, Didur. 
Wednesday evening, 


Lauri-Volpi, 
“Aida,” 


Alcock, Lerch and 


Rethberg, Gordon, Ryan and Martin- 


elli, 


Basiola, Pinza. 


“Madama Butterfly,” Thursday eve- 


ning, with 


“La Juive,” 


Rosa Ponselle, 


Easton, Bourskaya, Wells, 
and Gigli, Scotti, 


Malatesta. 
Friday evening, with 
Mario and Martinelli, 


Tedesco (debut), Rothier. 


“Boheme,” 


Saturday 
Alda, Hunter, and Gigli, Scotti, 


matinee, with | 
Didur. 


“Die Meistersinger,” Saturday night, 
with Rethberg, Howard and Lauben- 


thal, 


Whitehill, 


Bender. 


Giacomo Puccini’s posthumous opera 


“Turandot” 


performance. Tuesday 


ber 16. 


will be given at a special | 
Novem- | 


night, 





Opera Comique In 
French and English 


pleted 
the 


A 





RRANGEMENTS have been com- 
for 
French-American 


appearance of 
Opera 


the 


Comique at Jolson’s Theatre for ten 


weeks, 
vember 
operettas will 


99 


that on Monday, 
Thursday 


nights and 


beginning Monday evening, No- | 
The presentation of French 
be novel in the respect 


Wednesday, Friday 
matinees the 


performances will be given in French 


by 
evenings 


French artists, 
and 


while on the other 


Saturday matinees, 


American stars will sing the same mu- 
sicals in English. 


The French 
company 
Thomas 
section 
Bendix. 


is 


under 


director of 


Fontainebleau, is able to sing in both 
languages. 

The French-American Opera Com- 
igue will begin its season with | 
“Girofie-Girofla.” The movement is | 


sponsored by 


composer, 


de 
Rabaud, 


section 
under 
Salignac 


The chorus, 
in France by Gerald Reynolds, general | 
the 


member 
Joniainebleau and secretaire perpetual | 
Academie des Beaux-Arts; 
director of the National Con- 


sidore Phili Cr. ‘ he - | 
Isidore ilipp: o tin recital at Steinway Hall Tuesday 


of the operatic 
the direction of E. 
and the 
the guidance of Max 
which was trained | 


American school 


Charles-Marie Widor, 
of the Institut de 











with | 


American | 


of | 


Henri | 





PY 
~~ 


MAIER AND PATTISON 





Appear in recital this Saturday after- 
|noon at Aeolian Hall 





ist with the Philharmonic next Thurs- | 
day evening and Friday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall, playing the second con- 
certo of Rachmaninoff. The orchestral 
| numbers selected by M. Mengelberg in- 
clude three preludes from Pfitzne "Ss | 
| opera, “Palestrina,” and Strauss’ “Don | 
Quixote.” | 
The Students’ Concert next Saturday | 
evening in Carnegie Hall will have as, 
soloist Margaret Hamilton, who makes 
her debut on this occasion. She will} 
play the Concertstuck of Weber. Ot wed 
works on the program are the three 
preludes from Pfitzner’s “Palestrina” 
and Strauss’ “Don Quixote.” 


| 
{ 
| 








Music Notes | 
Nina Tarasova will open the Satur- 
day night course of the Artists’ recitals 
by the People’s Symphony Concerts| 
this Saturday evening at Washington | 
Irving High School, Irving place and | 
Sixteenth street. Mme. Tarasova will | 
| give a program of Russian folksongs) 
in costume, 








will | 





Ruth Pierce Posselt, violinist, } 
give her recital at Aeolian Hall Mon- | 
| day afternoon. | 
| 

Elisa Blum, contralto, assisted vy| 


Viadimir Graffman, violinist, appears | 











Leader 





THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK | 

















Pittsburgh on Nov. 7. 
as follows: Pittsburgh, Nov. 7; Colum- | 
bus, Ohio, Nov. 8; Dayton, Nov. 9; 
Richmond, Ind., Nov. 10; Indianapolis, 
Nov. 11; Terre.Haute, Nov. 12; St. 
Louis, Nov. 13; Kansas City, Nov. 15; 
Kansas City, Kan., Nov. 17; Hutchi- 
son, Kan., Nov. 18. 

Other dates will 
future issues. Herman is a good or- 
ganizer and will strengthen the party 
wherever he goes if given co-operation. 

Doris Morris 





be announced in 


Doris “Morris, national 
finished her organizing work in Mon- 
returned to her home at 
Florence. We hopes 
Socialists everywhere will renew their 
interest in party work and co-operate 


so that the national office can keep 





tana and 
are in 





others for organizing work during the 
winter months. 


Utah 


The Socialists of Ogden a 
met in a big Debs’ memorial meeting, 
and passed a strong resolution on the 
death of our departed comrade, Eugene 

. Debs, ending the resolution by say- 











and vicinity 


jing “We shall pick up the tools laid 
down by ‘Gene and carry on our! 








ing and lecture trip from Pittsburgh | 
to Seattle, Washington, beginning at) 
His dates are 


organizer, | 


that | 


Comrade Morris in the field and place |} 


work.” 
» | 
+ e 
California 
The Socialists of Los Angeles, | 


backed up by labor and liberal-organ- | 


izations, have arranged for a big Debs’ | 


memorial service in Trinity Audi-| 
torium, Eighth and Grand Avenues, 
Sunday, Nov. 14, at 8 o'clock. Read-| 


ers of the American 


are urged to attend. 





Idaho si 
4 | 

: } 
Charles H. Cammans, state secretary | 
of Idaho, has been. holding several | 
meetings in that state. On recent date | 

















Appeal and New| 


| Luzerne County. 


the Conservatoire, Camille Decreus, di-; pe ; } 
rector of the American Conservatory | ©Y°™'"® oe spoke at Coeur D'Alene to a good | 
at Fontainebleau; Andre Messager, the rere SOR ak Bee - cgrerionesy 
composer; Albert Carre of the Opera Ada Wood will appear in song re- | sold Mteedtues pad American Appeals | 
Comique, and Colonel Phillipp M.| Cital at the Town Hall Wednesday eve- pal geen goneuadbataed and orrned ez 
ie dia: | ning. cellent work in the way of building up| 
’ | the party in Jdaho. 
| Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metro- 
wee the Gressetrns } politan Opera Company, will give nie} ° e | 
| first concert of the season at Carnegie Missouri | 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY | #8! this Sunday afternoon | }| 
A program devoted entirely to Bach} Charles Massinger, American toner; | oe perenne of Chesterfield, | 
and Ravel has been planned by Walter) who will sing the leading role in “The tags at et map a ioe — — 
PDamrosch for the concert of the New| pjeq Piper,” a musical extravaganza by | en Pege Ty nA 7 7 — ~ : pend 
York Symphony Orchestra in Car-| y Francis Smith, to be given at ad mene Soci l “ sat’ Ga hate nage, 
negie Hall next Friday evening. Paul) Mecca Auditorium for a series of per-{ 1 . oe bob “that go ay = 
Kochanski, violinist, will be the soivist.| formances commencing November 12. | te . B 2 hs sie oy second 
he complete program: John Sebas- | tee riumph ey good caret He feels confi-| 
tian Bach; Suit in C; Concerto in Al os Po + la hs | dent that the Socialist movement in 
mince, Pan! Kochanski. 1e irs Tce wait concerts of 1 Missouri will come to the front. He 
Ginette to 0. | Chamber Symphony Orchestra, Max} sends $5 to the organization work. 
Maurice Ravel: “Le Tombeau de | Jacobs conductor, will be given this | 
a : r |} Sunday evening at Aeolian Hall with 
Couperin, Tulganes (Mhapecdie €p Cun- | Carlos Salzedo, the harpist, as soloist. | Illi i 
cert), Mr. Kochanski - ali iet Inois 
Symphonic Fragment, “Daphnis 
Chloe.” Eva Gauthier will give a program of | 
= music from the 17th to the 20th cen- State Secretary William R. Snow| 
PHILHARMONIC | tury at her recital Wednesday evening has mapped out plans for winter work. | 
; at Aeolian Hall. | He expects to have a city convention 
A Wagner program will be conduc ted | ——- = | of the Socialists of Chicago in the near 
by Willem Mengelberg at the Metro- Elenore Altman, pianist, will give a future to plan for the coming spring 
politan Opera House this (Sunday)| recital at Aeolian Hall next Saturday | election of city officials. | 
afternoon. The works announced are} night. Italian Branch Organized | 
the “Meistersinger” prelude, the “Tann- | —_— | The Italian Federation reports the | 
hauser” Bacchanale, the prelude to Act | The first of three orchestral recitals | organization of a new branch at High- | 
Ill of “Tristan und Isolde,” the pre- | by Ernest Schelling and Willem Men- | Wood, Illinois. The Italian Federation | 
lude and finals from the same opera, | gelberg, with the assistance of the| has organized a number of branches 
the Entrance of the Gods from “Rhein- | Philharmonic Orchestra, will take place | during the last few weeks. They ex- 
gold,’ the Siegfried Idyll, the Walde-/ at Carnegie Hall Monday afternoon. pect to put in a busy fall and winter 
weben from “Siegfried” and Wotan’'s —__——  cisenpinablon their Federation, 
Farewell and Magic Fire Seene fr m | The English Singers of London will | | 


“Die Walkure.’ 


Gitta Gradova, 


pianist, will be solo- 





at Town Hall 
13. 


give their second recital 
Saturday afternoon, November 





PHILHARMONIC | 
MENGELBERG conauctor 





MUSIC AND 


——— 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


This Sunday 

ALL-WAGNER 
Thurs. 
Fri, Aft., 


Carnegie Hall, 


Afternoon, at 3:00 
PROGRAM 
Ev.. Nov. 11, at 8: 30 | 
Noy. 12, at 2:30 


Pfitzner—Rz .chesaninediantipeuse 
GITTA GRADOVA., Soloist 


Carnegie Hall, 


Sat. 
THIRD STUDENTS’ 
Pfitzner—W eber—Stra 


Eve., Nov. 13, at 8:30 | | 
CONCERT 


rauss 








MARGARET HAMILTON, Soloist 
Carnegie Hall, Sun. Aft., Nov. 14, at 3:00) 
Beethoven—Weber—Caseila—Wagner H 
Arthur Judson, Mgr. Steinway Piano. 
> —Concert Mot Daniel M Mayer, Inc., Announces— 4 | 
! 
CARNEGIE HALL, Tues. Evg., Nov. 9, at 8:30 | 





+ 


SONG RECITAL by the SPANISH TENOR 


GIL VALERIANO 


FORGE, 


PRANK 


e Pia 


LA 


AEOLIAN HALL, Thurs 
ITAL 


“NAEGELE 


Baldwin Pian 


PIANO 


RE 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


ENS 


Fri. 
THE 


STRINGWOOD 


Com poser- Pianist 
(Steinway) 
Nov. If, at 8:30 | 
CHARLES 


Evg., 


Evg., Nov. 12, at 8:30 


EMBLE (Kinz ) 


, GEORGE ENGLES, Manager 


CONCERTS | 


> TEOerr----_-_--_-_- -EOOTEOrOOOoOoaSOr-- 


N. Y. SYMPHONY | 


| WALTER DAMROSCH 


| 
MECCA AUDITORIUM, This Sunday Aft. 


sovost ALBERT SPALDING 


BERLIOZ | 

JOACHIM | 

CHOPIN-AUBERT 
LIS2ZT | 


Dramatic Symphony, “Romeo and Jutiet’’ 
Hungarian Concérto for Violin 

La Nuit Ensercelee 
Hungarian Rhaptedy No. | 
(Steinway Piano) 








s 
HAENSEL & JONES Announce 
Aeolian Hall, Mon, Aft., Nov. 8, at 3 u 
RUTH PIERCE 


High School. 


THE FLONZALEY QUARTET 


| 








|Will give a program of Chamber mu- 


ic this Friday at Washington Irving 
The quartet will give 
subscription concert at 


first 


heir 


Aeolian Hall Tuesday night 





POSSELT 





oo eee 


Bronx Amusements 








Mason & Hamlin Piano Violinist 
Steinway Hall, Tues. Eve., Nov. 9, at 9 | 
oh | 


BLUM 


CONTRALTO Steinway Piane 


} 
} 
] 
i} 
| 





Town Hall, Wed. Eve., Nov. 10, at 8:15 


Steinway Piano Contralto 
Richard Hageman at the Piano 











. 


ADA WOOD | 











Washington 


| 
‘This Saturday Evening | 
Irving High Schoo! 





AEOLIAN HALL, 


|. 


Tuesday Evening, at 8:30 


‘TARASOVA FLONZALEY)- 


Rossian Volk Songs in Costame 


ret cencert of 
ht tals 


serics 


People’s Symphony Art- ! 


LONDON CHARLTON, 


QUARTET 


PoP. 


BRONX OPERA HOUSE | 


149th ST., E. of THIRD AVE. 
PRICES MATS. WED. & SAT. 


The MESSRS. SHUBERT present 


Mary Nash & Florence Nash | 


ADY'S VIRTUE. 


By RACHEL CROTHERS | 
Queen of All Dramas 








rom a tire season a e4 
rheotre, with original cast 
Week of Nov. 15th: 
“THE CRADLE SNATCHERS” 
Ww i _—— BOLA*®D i 
Direct f the Music Bo | 








Mer. 


Will play a leading 
Shubert revue 
at the Winter Garden Tuesday night 








| 
National i 
ation | Connecticut 
Emil Herman's Dates | 
; Debs memorial meetings were held 
i tart n an organiz- | 
Emil Herman matte © ‘ in New Haven and Hartford. The 


New Haven meeting was largely at- 
tended by members of the Workmen's 
Circle, the Hamden Socialist Party 
and local New Haven. 

Martin F. Plunkett told of his per- 
sonal contact with Comrade Debs. 
Karl Jursek and I. Polsky also ad- 
dressed the meeting. A telegram of 
Sympathy was sent to the Debs fam- 
ily. 

A motion was passed advising the 
National Executive Committee to start 
a fund for a national memorial (a 
home for the Socialist Party) in honor 
of our departed comrade, and Con- 
necticut would do its share, 

The Communists tried 
game that they did in 
They held a memorial meeting 
| insulted Debs by their many lies. 
The Sociajist Party conducted a very 


the 
New 


same 
York. 
and 











| lively campaign. Our candidate to. | Say Ukewise on Wednesday, Nov. 10, 
| Governor, Karl P, Jursek, spoke in| in Worcester at the C. L. U. Hall, 100| “Barth Control and the State’’ Net Up to Stand- 
| many towns of the state, and spoke Portiand Street. This meeting is held | : 4 7 ‘ 
| before meetings of the League of | under the auspices of the educational | ard of Button s Stimulating Series 
| Women Voters in New Haven and/ committee of the Worcester C. L. U.| > 2 
| Hamden. Thousands of copies of our | The Jewish Socialist Verband has | I eee bolishi 
| state platform were distributed, as| Put an organizer, Comrade Boxt, in} By Raymond Fuller Sosenggate “thet anvieus kaa 
was our monthly paper, The Com-| the ens, who has already doubled the HE intelligentsia have been much } pore lekichabs - deuce of a good thaten 
monwealth. Somme — ba ae nee eae Toovisea to Dutton’s for their TO- | being disliked and feared while we live 
| Good work was “me by ae WEED | erbanc ranches. DAY and TOMORROW series— sit punsiel ever for okt came 
saline tak Seidl se tae tomtan | if | these tabloid doses of the future are | after we die! 
| to and giving the women Socialist lit- | New York State | Birth nh ad henge a e278 . OES I 3 : 
egg ag sn Po so ogo wi | delayed. It is out now, but it is hardly sl he New Psy chology 
| Hartford New pasa aii Bridgeport. | Buffalo | on to grade. It seems distinctly out HE New Psychology for most peo- 
| Sdtowatind was mailed to former nein | A Eugene V. Debs memorial serv- | of place in the list; it is but an ap- ple means the psyeho-analysis 
bers of the Progressive Party. Many|ice was held in Salem Pvasibetteai | bee! to the medical profession of En- of Freud, or perhaps the sub- 
| shop meetings were held in Bridge-| Church. Robert A. Hoffman, advance | gland to get together behind a public | versive doctrines of Watsonian beha-~- 
| port. | representative of Debs’ last national | petition already presented to the Min- | viorists. Of course, psychology itself 
| speaking tour, presided. The speakers| istry of Health. It recites the argu- | is not new, but at least as old as phi- 
include the Rev. Herman J. Hahn,| ments and prejudices pro and con/losophy. From Plato to Dewey every 
| * | pastor of Salem Church, and long-time | concerning dissemination of contra- | philosopher, to make his speculations 
Pennsylvania personal friend of Debs; Rev. Alfred/ ceptive information—a somewhat col- | plausible, has first constructed a psy- 
S. Priddis, an Episcopal minister; | orless recitation, full of odviousness | chology, and often the psychology was 
Pennsylvanians desiring to learn| Frank M. Cassidy, former editor of the and platitudes. There are many -in- | More Santnatee oe oe Dhilosophy- 
y | Switchmen’s Journal and an associate} finitely more moving and convincing | What is new, however, is scientific psy- 


more about the Socialist Party can do 


so by writing Socialist Party of Penn- 
sylvania, 415 Swede Street, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


Jugoslav Comrades Active 
Anton F. Zagar, organizer 
Jugoslav Socialist Federation, 
ceded in organizing two new branches 
at Luzerne and Miners Mills-Parsons, 
He is also getting a 
large number of subs to Proletarec, 
organ of the Jugoslav Federation, and 
to other Socialist papers. 


Philadelphia 
Organization work in 
is going forward quite rapidly. A 
ries of lectures are being held under 
the auspices of the West Philadelphia 
branch at the Library, 


has suc- 


Philadelphia 


se- 


Progressive 


of the! 


PS Nov. Comrades Lewis and 
Reno will be the speakers. 
| Locul Worcester will hold a memorial 
meeting for Debs on Sunday, Nov. 14. 
Joseph M. Coldwell of Providence will 
be the chief speaker on “My Life in 
Prison With Debs.” Debs and Coldwell 
were very close while in jail. Coldwell 
joined the Workers’ Party after his 
release from jail, but has become dis- 
gusted with their tactics and resigned: | 
He is a very fine speaker and all 


- 
‘. 





Debs memorial meetings 
| book him at once by writing to the 
District Secretary, 21 Essex 
Boston. He was the principal speaker 
at the Defs memorial meeting in Prov- 
idence on Sunday, Oct. 31. 
Lindsay Meetings 

Boston Central Branch will hold a 
meeting for Kenneth Lindsay, a prom- 
inent member of the British Labor 
Party, on Thursday, Nov. 11, at 21 Es- 
sex Street. Lindsay will talk on “The 
Present Situation of Br itish Labor.” 

The indefatigable Mrs. Reiseroff has 











man strike and himself one of the | 
founders of the Socialist Party; Frank- | 








lin P. Brill, former editor of the Buf- 
falo New Age, and Thomas A. Phillips, 
formerly a member of the Independent 
Labor Party of Great Britain. Two of 
the charter members of the Buffalo | 
Branch of the Social-Democratic 
Party, Tom Fitton and Fred, Bippert, | 
were present, e | 
— | 


Bronx 





Meserole will lecture for 
the Central Branch Tuesday, No- 
vember 9, at 8 p. m., at 1167 Boston 
Road. His subject will he “Unemploy- 


Darwin J. 


on 








4035 Girard Avenue. These lectures are 
held each Sunday evening, beginning | 


at. 8:20 p.m. The subject is “Social | 
Evolution,” and the lecturer, Dr. Alex- 


ander Goldenweiser. Philadelphia eom- 





rades are urged to attend these meet- | 
ings. | 
Debs Memorial Meeting | 
A suecessful Debs memorial meeting | 
was held in Labor Institute, 810 Lo- | 
cust Street, on Sunday, Oct. 31, with | 
over 1,000 persons present, despite the | 
fact that it was pouring rain for some | 
time before and after the scheduled | 
time for the meeting The sp akers | 
were Charles Ervin, associate editor of | 
“Advance”; Louis Werner, editor of | 
the “Philadelphia Tageblatt"; Harry | 
Berger of the “Philadelphia Forward,” | 
and William M. Feigenbaum of New | 
York City. All paid very touching | 
tribute to Comrade Debs’ work and} 
urged the comrades present to build | 
a lasting memorial to him in the form | 
of a better Socialist Party. 
| 
West Philadelphia | 
The West Philadelphia branch of the | 
Socialist Party will be held on Armis- 
tice Day, meeting on Thursday, Nov. 
11, at the Br: — Hall, 5222 Haverford 
Avenue, at (15 p. m. Organizer | 
Thompson will speak on “War and} 
Peace.” These monthly lectures held 
by the branch are growing in popu- 
larity and the attendance is steadily 
increasing. All readers of the Appeal 
and New Leader in Philadelphia are 
invited to attend. Admission will be 








| free. 
t 
New England | 
oe 
| 
Boston and Springfield have had 
| successful memorial meetings for Debs 


es Walter S. Huts 


At both pla 


| 

| James Oneal were the chief speakers. | 

Local Greenfield also ran a meeting, 
with Comrades Sheldon and Hutchins 

is the speakers. | 
Local Maynard, together with the 

Yipsels, is planning a meeting for Sun- | 


ALICE BOULDEN 

















parl in the new | 
Paree,”’ opening 


“Cay 





} nin 


| has 


} work. C 


| League. 


} spec 


}in expanding 


|}and the 


meeting 


ment and the Way Out.” All friends} 
are invited ta attend. | 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
enthusiasm is apparent 


A greater in 
the cirele’s activities since the begin- | 
g of the fall term. While the circle | 
met regularly and = constantly 
grown, the last two years have seemed 
lack the mere 
routine and educational 
omrade Bangert now reports a 
and it looks as if he will 
Louis this | 


to interest bevond 


occasional 


great change, 
hear of big doings from 


St. 


winter. 
Fitchburg, Mass. | 
The auxiliary eampaign committee | 
of the local circle completed the dis- 
tribution of several thousand State} 


besides having aided 
connected with the 
te campaign. Last Wednesday eve- 
the circle enjoyed a Hallowe'en 
arranged at the home of Com-j| 
membership secretary. A} 
working on a program to 


platform leaflets, 


in other work 


Sta 


ning 
social 
rade Orava, 
committee is 


be presented at Townsend, Mass., 
where hopes are entertained for or- 
ganizing a new circle. 
National 
On October 23 the National Execu- | 
tive Committee of the Y. P. S. L. met! 


in New York City, holding sessions at} 
the Rand School. Before taking up the 
business of the meeting the committee 
rose in silent tribute to the memory | 
of Eugene V. Debs, the most beloved | 
comrade the Yipsels have known. The 
secretary had previously di- 
the placing of a wreath of} 
flowers over the grave of Debs in he- | 
half of the Young People’s Socialist 


national 
rected 


branches that have not yet arranged | 
are urged to | 


Street, | 


arranged a meeting for Kenneth Lind- | 


of Debs in the famous A. R. U. Pull-} 


to find every member co-operating in| 
the organization and educational! work. | 


Various phases of cultural develop- 
ment will be tried. Dramatics, music 
debates, recitations, class work and 


other activities will play an important} 


| part in the Yipsel Circles. 
| After all is said and done, political 
campaigns conducted by 
Party are primarily: just tape measures 
for the gauging of educational and or- 
| ganization inroads made by the party 
towards our ultimate goal. The Yip- 
} sels must learn this and from this lay 
| their plan of work. With this attitude 
the city office will take up the work 
left off a few weeks ago. 

The following are a few 
templated activities that will 
success if you will only assist. 

1. The resumption of the regular 
Yipsel classes conducted by Algernon 


the Socialist | 


of the con- | 
spell } 


| Lee. These classes in the past have 
been a great syccess. With your help 
we can do-éven better this time. The 
first session will be held this Saturday 
at 4.30 p. m. in the Rand School, 7 
| Bast Fifteenth street. 

2. Miss Grace Poole will conduct ay 
Yipsel group in mass singing. This? 
group will meet every Saturday at 3” 
| p. m. in the Rand School. All members, 
| juniors and seniors, ought to attend > 
and join in the singing. There will be # 
no individual recitations. All singing & 
be done en masse. Come, join the § $ 





| will 
work. 
3. The Dramatic Society will be re-~ 
organized within a few days. Kindly 
} let the city off know if you are in- 
terested in the work of this group. 
Comrades, are a few things 
that you are to consider and act ypon 
within the next few days. The Yipsel 
will be manifested by your re- 
sponse. I hope that your response will 
be an encouragement to those who 
have taken the pains to prepare thig® 
Fraternally, 
BEN GOODMAN, 
i Executive Secretary. 
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spirit 


| Yipsel work. 
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ch®ogs And for obvious reasons. 
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ridiculous stand on _ evolution, take | Readers whose power of concentra- 
quite the same stand as to contracep- | tion has not been dissipated by the 
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tive truth? There surely are back- | cheap popularizations of psychology 
ward states on the latter as the former | now current will find an excellent text 
count—both denying and ignoring | jn “Bxperimental Psychology” (E. P. 
what every scholar knows. | Dutton & Co.. 33.50), by James Drever 
It happens I had just re-read Kath- | and Mary Collins, psychologists at the 
leen Norris’ novel “Certain People of | University of Edinburgh. Unltke many 
Importance” when I began Dr. Black- | American psychologists, the anthors 
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pictures she drew of what happened | compress the entire range of general 
in all of her many marriages in the! psychology into three hundred concise 
book And [ realized that’in “Birth | and lucid pages. Features of unusual 
Control! and the State” the author had | value are an introducion on the evolu- 
ot emphasized the importance of the | tion of experimental method in psy- 
subject of conjugal happiness, in its | chology and an appendix on the brain 
| bearing on the movement he was urg and the nervous system Readers in- 
ing. It struck me that the chief rea- | terested in special aspects of the sub- 
son forsthe “Victorian” attitude toward | ject will find an excellent bibliography. 
sex, their terror of it, their super- | Henry Miller. 
sentimentalizing about chastity, could } B k R eee d 
| easily have been the stern realities | O00 S eceive 
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on the above Union Label. 
EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 


and know that you are not 
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EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 





H Never before have the Bakery Workers been more | 
| in danger of going back to slavery conditions. The em- 
|  ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 


{} won gains after many years of struggle. 
i , 

i Now, as never before, the 

k} moral support. 

4 

\ The best and only way th 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 








Bakery Workers need your 
at you can help is to insist 


A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


doing so at the expense 
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OUR PARTY PROBLEMS» 


S THIS is written the returns of the clec- 
A tion show the first recovery of the 
losses which the Socialist Party has 
sustained for several years.. There are no 
heavy gains, but they are sufficient to show 
a steady recovery. In the two districts in New 
York City where a big increase in the vote 
was realized there was intense activity and 
enormous meetings. The results show that 
the masses will respond to effective work. 

Wisconsin maintains its record of a slow 
but steady increase in the vote for many years, 
and in Pennsylvania our old stronghold in 
Reading shows a recovery of lost poSitions 
due to hard work that is gratifying. Other 
items from other sections of the country — 
that the Socialist Party has finally entered ; 
new era in its history. We do not “sade 
rapid and spectacular advances, but we do 
expect continuous recovery 

With this situation facing us, 
that the party members and executives should 
give ‘attention to problems of organization 
and education.’ There should be a party con- 
ference soon for-the consideration of these 
problems. ‘It may be necessary to assign to 
special committees the study of various phases 
of party work, and especially the problem of 
increasing the membership. There are a num- 
ber of districts in Greater New York that are 
favorable even against a combination of Tam- 
many and the Republicans. All that these dis- 
tricts require is a careful study and formula- 
tion of some intelligent plan of persistent 
work throughout the year to make them So- 
cialist strongholds. 

One ihing is certain. We cannot hope to 
make permanent advances by merely confin- 
ing our chief activities to the period of a cam- 
paign. There must be solid work of prepara- 
tion and education between elections. We 
have the most powerful and the most 
perfect political machine in the world to 
meet in this city. To destroy its influence over 
the voters is no easy task. It requires patience, 
skill, and certainly better methods ‘than 
any that we have hitherto employed. To dis- 
cover and formulate these methods is the duty 
that plainly faces. us. Let us earnestly face 
the problem and undertake the task with a 
determination that is worthy of the Labor and 
Socialist parties abroad. 


OUR MONARCHIES 


NE of the most notable British newspa 
O pers, the Manchester Guardian, calls 
special attention to the adulation show- 
ered upon Queen Marie in this country and 
wonders how the “critics of the monarchical 
system” .came to be so fawning over royalty. 
The answer is:easy. \Ve have about a hun- 
dred royal families, while the British people 
are accustomed to:one. Our princely houses 
are built on solid foundations, on flivvers, oil, 
steel, coal, railroads, copper, textiles and other 
merchandise. Our nobility may be of the par 
venu type, but it represents the essence of 
monarchy. The princes and their sons are 
born to rule, and they rule more effectively 
than King.George does in. England 
Naturally, there is a fellow feeling when a 
princely parasite comes to visit us. It mean: 
a series of holidays for our politicians and 
Babbitts are such parasites 
more welcome, and the medieval thei 
regime is the better they are liked. We have 
the real thing That's why. Marie 4s 
welcome : ; 


it is essential 


Nowhere else 
niore 


here. 


NON- PARTIS SAN POLITICS 


RECEN’ cLY called attention to the 

“iti of the “non-partisan” political 

policy of the trade unions in elections 

and cited Ohio as an example. In that 

the A. F. of L. unions supported the Demo 

cratic candidate for Governor, while the rail 
road brotherhoods denounced him. 

But the situation is even worse than we 
surmised. Even the .\. F. of L. unions are 
not united on the candidate for (Governor 
From. the Toledo Union Leader we gather 
that the Central Labor Union of Cincinnati 
endorsed the Republican candidate for Gor 
ernor. This ranges that body in opposition 
to the A. F. of L. choice The Union Leader 
itself runs a declaration in favor of the Demo 
crat, while the next page carries an adverti 
ment quoting the Cincinnati unions in favo 
of the Republican! 


staté 


The reason for this obvious. The ma- 
chine that has controlled | incinnati tor vears 
is Republican. lf the “labor leaders” who get 


must work with 


jobs are to hold them thev 
the machine. Hence they support the Repub 
lican candidate. In 1924 we had 
of this in New York Cit) LaFollette wa 


repetiti 1 


the A. F. of L. candidate for President. but 
a few weeks before the election the “labo: 
leaders” endorsed Davis, and for the same 
reason. They had jobs to hold. 


Mr. Gompers used to argue against organi 
zation of a Labor party on the ground that 
he did not want the trade union movement to 








“become the tail end of any party kite.” In 
actual practice it has become a thousand tails 
attached to two old party kites. The result 
is complete political impotence for the unions. 
Not in a thousand years will organized work- 
ers accomplish anything by this folly. Those 
who reap the benefits are a few “leaders” who 
are in capitalist politics up to their ears. 


A DEBS MEMORIAL 


HE National Executive Committee of the 

Socialist Party has before it a motion to 

open a public subscription “for the erec- 
tion of a suitable monument to the memory 
of Eugene V. Debs,” and there is no doubt 
that this suggestion will be adopted unani- 
mously. The location of this monument will 
be determined later. 

Of course, no marble shaft can add to the 
genius of Eugene V. Debs, but a visible me 
morial to which all his friends can contribute 
will be a fitting tribute to his memory. There 
are millions of people who covet the privilege 
of contributing something to the erection of 
such a memorial. 

Aside from individuals there are organiza- 
tions that will want to be represented. These 
include trade unions, Socialist Party organiza- 
tions, publications, co-operative societies, edu- 

cational institutions, benefit and relief societies 
of workingmen. From all these we may ex- 
pect'a hearty response to the appeal when it 
goes out. 

Within a few weeks definite plans will be 
announced for gathering the funds, and we 
have every expectation that the contributions 
will be so generous that the memorial will fit- 
tingly perpetuate in visible form the name of 
one who is enshrined in the affections of think- 
ing men and women. 


MUSSOLINI 
Mussolini hax 


MERICAN admirers of inti 

A another opportunity to contemplate the 

“order” established by that worthy in 
Italy. Another attempt on his life serves to 
remind them that the Fascist rule is by no 
means the lovely thing which Gary and others 
would have us believe. When men deliber- 
ately stake their lives in an attempt to remove 
a monster we may be sure that their despera- 
tion is an expression of widespread discon- 
tent. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood. We 
do not believe in political assassination as a 
method of social change. Moreover, it gen- 
erally brings further oppression and terror on 
the part of “the ruling oligarchy. But it is also 
truc that a despot cannot gag a nation, load 
the population with chains, and organize crim- 
inals for his support, without calling a num- 
ber of madmen from the depths who regard 
themselves as avengers. 

The old Russia of thes Romanoffs had a 
similar history. The Black Hundreds did not 
differ from Mussolini’s Black Shirts. For 
decades there was a bloody duel between Ro- 
manoff rulers and revolutionary avengers. The 
firing squad, torture in underground dungeons 
or exile to Siberia did not suppress the aveng- 
ers. The brutal oligarchy bred more men to 
this terrible trade, and ultimately the oligarchy 
itself expired in a hurricane of revolution. 

Our sycophants who lick the boots of Mus- 
solini should know all this, but they never 
learn anything from history. If they accept 
Mussolini they should also accept the avenger. 
They cannot have one without having ‘the 
other. 


GAGGING TEACHERS 


ARE glad to learn that a committee 
of one hundred has been organized to 
fight the clerical, medieval and capi- 

talistic control of education in New York City. 
Raising the banner of “intellectual freedom 
for teachers,” the committee proposes to wage 
war. against the black forces that have for 
many years made the educational system of 
the city a handmaid of reaction and Tammany 
politics. : 

Dr. O'Shea, 
fers a characteristic 
zation of this committee. 
saving that he would not 
dom of thought of any teacher, 
freedom is kept within reasonable limits.” 
We may add that a “reasonable limit” would 
not be exceeded if the teacher finds his cul- 
tural ideal in Tammany Hall 

O'Shea goes on to add the Board of Supe! 
inte idents “expect the teacher to differentiate 
between liberty and license.” This is an old 
phrase that has done yeoman service for re- 
action in every phase of human activity. In 
the days when cotton dust of the slave plan 
tations choked’ northern politicians it was 
liberty” for them to support slave property, 
but 1t was speakers in the North 
to oppose it. 

O'Shea passes trom obscurantis 
when he declares that those who 
“Americanism” —and he reserves the right to 
define this word—are “considered by medical 
men of some eminence as psychopathic.” The 
insolence is gratuitous \We remember that 
Daugherty, Lusk were also exponents 
of O'’Shea’'s “Americanism” and the 
teachers may fortunate in 
having him itor an 








Superintendent of Schools, of 
comment on the organi- 
O’Shea is quoted as 
“restrain the free- 
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Thoughts on Armistice Day 


\ LOT OF my friends say to me 
. Iwasa idier in France, vou knew, thev say: 


Well! You wouldn't take a million doll 
For all that experience, would you 
And I av, “What experience’ 
Wh ll tha 2 t ran ex ience 
You had er there The nd 
] ‘ ] you 
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J nea great xT 
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An Old Order 
Gone in Mexico 


broke into the news again this week. 
The suppression of an 
under General Gallegos 
by an official statement of the Govern- 
|ment accusing the clergy of inspiring 
| this revolt. 








The News of the Week -:: 








After comparative anti-Fascist 
quiet for several 
weeks the issue of 
Church and State 


armed revolt 
was followed 


cals. The 


This was answered by a 


and destroy 
whatever they could. The big story from 
Austria was an account of the Social- 
ist Party convention in Linz, where a 
new program was adopted and plans tent. 
made for capturing the Republic at 
next year's elections, 
ning the peasants away from the Cleri- 
bourgeois 


publicists 


largely by 


Vienna 


spondents naively “explained” 


liquor question. Early reports from 
Wisconsin and Montana'on referen- | 
dums in those states indicate support 


On the other hand we have no 
expectation of the “wets” providing 
win- any more intelligent solution of the 
problem if they get the state autonomy 
Socialists alone have pre- 


corre- they seek. 


to their 





vigorous denial on the part of the readers that the Austrian Socialist an intelligent approach to the ques- 

Catholic Episcopate. The Government Party had now quite “mod: tion. 

| declares that in dispersing one band, erate” after having reeks almost “Bol- 

lameng the booty taken was a picture shevist.” Of Otto Bauer's 

of the Virgin of Gaudalupe and small speech was merely a reaffirmation of We hope that 
Cool- 


flags with the inscription, ‘Viva 

Christo Rey.” The Government state- distrust of dictatorships of all kinds. Capital Bared idge, exponent of | 
ment declares: “These facts, together It did not pledge the Austrian Social- piety and profits, 
' with other messages, show that the ists against the use of force in self- read some of the testimony given by 


Catholic 
olutions.” The rejoinder ef the Church 
was au 
that such methods “are against Cath- 
olic morality 
rebellion.” 
| ment that rebellion 


Episcepate is organizing rey- defense. 


explicit deniai by declaring 


which condemns acts of #Vailable here. 
To this is added the state- 
is only sanctioned 
January, 


the party's faith in democracy and its 


The new program was adopt- 
ed because of important political and 
economic changes since the World War 
and will need further comment when 
In France the National 
Council of the Social Party decided to City- 
launch the projected Socialist daily in 
with Leon Blum as editor-in- 


Exploitation by President 


spokesmen for brakemen, freight con- 
ductors and baggage men employed by 
eastern railroads in the hearing before 
The substance of this informa- 


work by fewer 
while train ton- 


tion was more 
at the same wages, 


|as a defense measure “against unjust 

| aggressions of tyranny after peaceful Chief. In Spain Julian Besteiro, leader nage doubled. The secret of the cap- 

| measures have been exhausted.” Thus @f the Socialists since Pablo Iglesias’s italist system of production was re- 

an issue is joined between the Govern- death, said it probable that the vealed, the method by which more 
value is squeezed out of labor without | 


| 
| 
| 


| ship is pretty 
that the boy 

} merely gr: 

| diately stabbed and beaten to death bs 


ment and the Church and whether it 
will rest with these two statements re- 
mains to be seen. 
Church was largely responsibie for the 
importation 
before a firing squad, 
cans have never 
of their history. 

revolution since the overthrow of Diaz 
have shown that the old order of mili- 


| program that seeks realization must be 
validated at the ballot 
| Huerta 
| years ago. 


dailies 
|} Narrow escape 
youth named Zamboni in 
| had to divide the space 


Just what happened at 
yet known here, as t 


Fascist 
crowd against the resistance 
| sympathizers 


quently 
cuse 


Tut, et THE CHATTER BOX +- -- 


Creep in their sad and mouldering array, 
Drawn by the witchery of your matchicss grace. 


vera’s 
In Stockholm, 
Socialist 
Astrid 
Belgium. 


Unfortunately, the 
of Maximilian, who diced 
ind many Mexi- 
pia this phase 
Repeated attempts at 


In the States 
tary coups has passed forever. <Any 
this and a 


box, as De 
learned to his sorrow a few is written, but 
indicate the 

results. 

Although Musso- 


Mussy Divides ini 
| With Socialists hs 


iges of 


the right 
whether 


have 
lation 
eating. 


managed to 

the front 
the 
again this week 
Selogna, he cialists, 
: allotted to for- 
European 
Bologna is not big 


eign news with 
ie Italian censor- New 
efficient, but it appears in 
who fired the shot that where 
Dictator was imme- the vote was 2 
average in the 


zed the 


militia and members of the 


of some supporters not 


with Zamboni. At any 


rate, the incident gave the Big Black- to average as 
shirt another chance to talk grandilo- previous referendums. 
and his rabid followers an ex- shows great 


to invade the homes und offices of present 


party would take part in Dictator Ri- 
projected National 
Mayor, 


and Crown Prince 


Wet Referendumeencral 


number 
la ‘The returns are not 


drift 
York State offers the 
Here the 
endum decided that the 
to determine by legis- 


opinion. 
most interesting 


states should 
beverage is 


proposal and 
by 


This is ¢ 
through his is recognized as 
from being killed by a It is by no means satisfactory to So- 
but the results show that the 
position of the professional 
Socialists. the Volstead Act satisfactory to a 
majority of 
York City 
favor of the proposal. 
sentiment is strong, 
favor and the 
state is 4 to 1. the more the 


prohibition 


It is truce that the “ advised their 
participate in the 
referendum, but the vote cast appears lize the 
as votes cast 


dissatisfaction 


method lealing 


Assembly. paying for it. 
Lindhagen, the A yard conductor showed that in the 
married Princess first nine months of 1921 the workers 


Leopold of had handled over 610,000 cars and in 
the same period in 1926 they had han- 
dled more than 714,000 cars. This rep- 


One phase ofthe resents a gain of over 200,000 cars 
elections handled by the same men. This is 

is the vote on the excess labor for which the men re- 
liquor question in ceived not a cent. Of course, the 
other states. earlier period was also divided into} 
complete as this paid and unpaid labor time as in all 
sufficient to other occupations where labor power 


New is purchased in the market. The extra 
200,000 cars handled by the men rep- 
resent an extension of the unpaid labor 
time, an excess heaped on top of the 
Labor 


in a refer- 
previous period. 
bought as a commodity. Labor power 
costs less in the market than the 
the laborer will produce in a 
Hence there is always 


intoxi- 


the “drys.” values 





working day. 


pur- 


that day or the capitalist would not 
when 


chase the labor power. It is only 
figures as are quoted 


“drys” 
is false. In we have such 
was 7 to 1 above that the 

Upstate, exposed. 


secret of capitalist 
exploitation is This is the 
fundamental basis of Coolidge “pros- 
perity.” The greater the production 
workers are robbed. The 
employing class might easily grant a 
small increase in wages and still rea- 
greater portion of the excess 
in values represented by the extra 
When the masses as a whole 
secret there will be an 
order. 


000 cars. 
with the understand the 
with the end of the present 


any event it 


capitalistic 














These contribs have lain long enough in our over- 
matter galleys, and it is about time that they saw the 
light of day. So we turn over this week’s stint to a 
selection of song so graciously sent us. 


About New York 
New York is an adventure in asterisks: 
xy * * 
Words are such feeble vehicles 
To carry an idea 
Which encompasses 
The Infinitesmal and Garguantuan 
Upon a page. 


Words cannot bear with grace 
These sharp anomalies 

Which rise grotesouely to the skies 
And still are obvious, 


Words may catch the rhythm of a song 
Or intimate the ecstasy of love 

While leaping nimbly to our intellects 
With easy freight. 

But words are palanquins 

For thoughts dimensional, 

But how they reel and stumble 

With a single phrase 

Interpreting New York. 


And how may we adapt 
These brittle hieroglyphs 
In twenty-six unbending attitudes 
And make them wear an epinram 
Discovering New York? 


What artist can 

With skill of Raphael 

Squeezo from the arid alphabet 
The subtle pigments of a sou! 
Essentially New York? 


What maestro, weaving all the delicate, 
Faint echoes of angelic choirs. 

Can capture from the savag? overtones 
Of metal strings 

And sounding boards of stone 

The poignant harmonies 

That are New York? 


. * 


The asterisks are flaming eloquent; 
And when a cautious God ~* 
Has filled the sky with them, 
Divulging Paradise, 
Then let my asterisks 
Speak for New York. 

A. M. 


Sullivan. 


King Solomon 
He had a thousand songs to sing. 
A thousand wives, the Bible says. 
He was by far the wiseat king 
That ruled the world in ancient days. 


But only one brave sona have |, 
And only one to sing it to. 
Let wisdom and the world go by 
sing my sona to you. 
Henry Reich, Jr. 


Since | may 


To R. H. 


(Dancing to Brahm’'s Music) 
Around your swavina form a mystic glamor falls! 


1 am aware of shadows that come stealing from the 


dusk. 
Soft-footed slaves pess throuth old marble halls. 
sweet with Myrrh and 


And suddenly the dark is 


Musk 


Now all those shades of Queens, that long have lain 
Forgotten in their desp and dreamiess sleep, 

Pass with their feeble pomp and pride again. 
And old pale loves their ghostly trystings keep 


Out of the night, from Time's treasured decay, 
Ghosts of the glories of Cathay and Thrace, 


Soul of Courage, 
Brave heart that scorned the bugles 
Unconquered one, your spirit carries on, 
Though now your 


Soul of courage, 
We swear, 
That we sha‘! bear 


We will onl 


Forum of the Labor 
ond Avenue, New York City, starting at 8 p. m. this 
Tuesday 

Mansfield, 
Poctry 
several other 
your humble scrivener. 


Beauty that can give the dust its breath! 


Oh, Love, your dancing feet have conquered Death. 


Max Press. 


In a Garden 


Brown autumn, 

A golden red brochure 

Of fallen leaves, 

And falling leaves, 

And bent and withered trees... 


Brown autumn, 

A rustled mignonette, 

A pot of gold; 

A gilded carthen crown 
Or a flowery shrine... 


Brown autumn, 

Strains of a pastoral: 

The sighing faded flowers, 

Petals tinkling in the wind, 

A folded rose; 

And the whispered drone of a litany 
Among the tulips... 


Brown autumn, 

A glittering silver tear 

Or a jaded pearl; 

A bowed head on a sobbing breast... 


A kneeling form. 
Solomon Portnow. 


(lo a Lad 

You are April, golden hair, 
Shy beneath your rakish air. 
Wistful eyed, though debonair, 

O, April! 
Carclessly you flaunt vour cane, 
Dignity you would attain, 
But your efforts are in vain, 

O, April¥ 


Ycu are but a child, at best, 
Yet you sccrn your mother’s breast, 
With a mistress would you rest, 
O, April! 
Kate Herman 


To ‘Gene Debs 
Soldier of the Truth, farewelil— 
of defeat; 


tired) heart has ceased to oeat 


For you have left a light for men to see 
A star to guide their feeble darkened sight; 
A beacon lit for countless men unborn; 
A singing glory in the depths of night. 


Yours is the voice that Death can never still, 
Yours the destiny that knows no tomb; 
While men still live and Earth endure, 
Your name shall know no Earthly doom 


Soldier of the Truth, farewell— 
until our hearts, too, shall be stilled, 
aloft the torch you dropped, 
we swear, shall: be fulfilled 
Max Pres- 


dream you dreamed, 


butt in here to remind you that Anton 


Romatka, godfather of minor poets and poeiica 
minorities, is holding forth again at the Labor 
Temple on Tuesday nights, 


calling it the Poetry 
ot 


Temple, at 14th Strest and Sec- 


evening. November 7. Margaret Swett 
winner of last year’s New Leader $103 
Prize, will initiate the evening tegether with 
leading contemporary poets, and also 


S. A. de Witt. 


sented the only alternative that offers | 


the Board of Arbitration in New York | 


men | 


Take one item alone. | 


power is} 


an unpaid labor portion of the working | 


200,-; 


Critical 


Cruisings 
t —By V. F. Calverton— 


of proposals showing similar discon- | 


OR many generations men have 
Struggled with specific branches 

of knowledge as if the solution 
of their difficulties lay in the accumula- 
tion of detail instead of in the process 
| of philosophic correlation. History for 
| years meant nothing. more in- 
spiring 
or the diplomatic summons to armis- 
In simple the 


many 
than the bugle call to attack 


tice and conciliation. 
| recountal of wars and treaties was the 
substance with which the historian was 
solely concerned. In psychology the 
phenomenon of introspection was the 
| limit of approach. In political science, 
lthe changing course of dynasty, 
| parliament and congress was the sub- 
ject. of analysis. In geography it was 
a description of longitude and latitude, 
|a statement of resources, and a dis- 
| cussion of lake, river and sea. Litera- 
| ture was a narration of names, a dis- 
| quisiti ion on books and _ authors 
| mingled with reflections on taste and 
virtue. 

| Today this has all changed. Sinco 
| the appearance of Buckle’s History of 
Civilization in England and the de- 
velopment of historical materialism, 
historians have been forced to alter 
their tactics. Battles have been dero- 
|;gated to obscurity and insignifiance, 
Social. Torces are now the index to 
historical analysis. The new school of 
| historians, led in America by Beard, 
| Schlesinger, Barnes, Farrand, Oneal, 
}are social historians. In psychology 
| 


| introspection has been deserted. So- 
cial psychology, as exemplified in the 
Bechterew and the whole 
American social psychological school, 
has plunged into the _ foreground, 
Politica] science, as Merriam states in 
has become 


work of 


“New Aspects of Politics,” 
a study in economic and social rela- 
tions. Geography has become economic 


geography, and in the hands of Fiuetzel 
and Semple developed into anthropo- 
geography. Literature has 
study in the artistic expression of so0- 
cial life. 

In anthropology the same 
Beginning with 


become a 


trend is 
super- 
of primitive cus- 
toms and traditions, developing into 
méasurements of skull and pigment, 
in the last generation it has been bo- 
|; coming steadily 
Plechanov’s “Art in Primitive Life” and 
Kautsky’s “Ethics and the Materialist 
| Conception of History,” even for that 
in Kanter’s “The Amazons,” ef- 
re made to correlate cultural 
anthropolegy with economic produc- 
tion. In Frazer's “Golden Bough,” how- 
ever, the most significant advance was 
made in an endeavor’ to associate 
primitive tradition and myth with the 
active forces in social life. 
Malinowski’s recent book, “Myth in 
| Primitive Psychology” (W. W. Norton 
Co., $1.00), is arresting and signal be- 
cause it extends that approach. In 
|} the author’s own words it escays “to 
| classify, and formulate more precisely 
| the main prinecipies of a sociological 
theory of myth.’ 
| Malinowck{ 





to be observed. 


ficial examinations 


sociological. In 


matter 
forts we 









work, within its scope, 
iconoclastic and revolu- 
tionary. Although Frazer had pre- 
ceded him in this approach, Frazer's 
statement of principle, however im- 
| plicit in his substance, was never sw 
| definite or decisive. The entire 
| theories of myth, imaginary, symbole 
jand naturetstic, as weil as the Freud- 

myth is a day dream 
od as inadequate 


jis at once 


ian chimera that 





| of the race, are attack 

and superficial. The theory of Rivers 
that the myth as ‘a sacred tale is a 
| true historical record of the past’ is 
| also ascatied 

The auth 

|“that an in 
|} between the word, the 
of a tribe on the one hand, 





or’s thesis 
imate 





connection exists 
mythos, the 
sacred tales 
land their ritual acts, their moral deeds, 
ation, and even 
ties on the other.” 
is a refreshing repudiation of the no- 
tion of Andrew Lang that myth is a 
form of primitive science, as well as 
ions of in- 


social organis 





their 
their practical ac 








of the arm chair spec 
tellectual sciolicts and zaniec 
Declaring that myths “govern ahd 





control many cu! 21 features (and) 
form the dozmatic backbone of primi- 
tive civilization,” Mallnowski proceeds 


to prove that m iological] stories aro 





used to ‘juctis and account fo! 
momalous states of affairs,” and to 
eover certain ineencictencies created 
by historical events, rather than to 





record these evenis emac 


| more, in line with the theory of his- 


| torical materialism, the author asserts 
that “myth, taken as a whole, cannot 
be sober dispassionate hiztory, since 
it is always made ad hoc to fulfill 


function 





a certain socic gical 


glorify a certain group, or to justif 
an anomalous status “Myth fune 
tions,” the author adds, “where there 
jis ¢ ociological strain, suck as in 
;}matters of great difference in rank 
and power, matters of precedence and 
subordination, and unquestionably 
where profound historical changes 
have taken place.” 

Such clear statement of approach is 

















of sweeping significance to so ogical 
theory and doctrine 
New Haven Lectures 
[he New Haven Trades Council 
opened its monthly Forum on Thur 
d 0 he !, with Robert Bruere 
wh} ,< y , t 
Movement. The 1 
Bi i was 
l en nt ecome ir 
with the conduct of the industries if 
uccesstully to Combat the bosse 
The speakers for the balance of the 
fs n ar x nber, A. J. Muste, of 
e Brool r College; Decem 
ber, Her Dennison, head of the Den- 
Tag Company) January, Dr 
Herry Dana, of Cambridge, Mass.; 
February, Norman Ths of New 
York; March, James H. Maurer, of 
Pennsylvania April, John P. Fry, 
president of Ohio State Federation of 
} Lat or 








